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PREFACE 


This  report  has  two  functions.  The  first  is  to  let  Indian  people  know  what 
services  the  State  offers  to  Indian  people,  and  the  second  is  to  let  our 
State  officials  know  what  other  units  of  the  government  are  doing  for  Indian 
people.  If  this  report  contributes  to  these  two  functions  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose,  and  the  many  hours  of  work  that  have  gone  into  compiling  the  report 
will  be  justified. 

It  is  our  hope  that  both  the  Indian  people  and  the  State  officials  will  pro¬ 
fit  from  this  effort.  The  legislators  may  be  confronted  with  legislation 
pertaining  to  Indian  people  and  they  will  seek  information  in  regard  to  Indians 
and  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  They  may  find  it  in  this  report; 
if  not,  we  solicit  their  inquiries  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  make  every  effort  to  find  the  answer. 

Sincerely  yours, 


K.  W.  Bergan-Coordinator 
Indian  Affairs 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
State  of  Montana 
Biennial  Report  1965-1966 


January  1,  1967 


Honorable  Tim  Babcock 
Governor,  State  of  Montana 

Dear  Governor  Babcock: 

The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  re  spec'*'*  \ly  submits  for  your  consideration,  a 
Biennial  Report  of  the  activities  of  this  department  and  the  progress  of  Indian  people 
within  the  State  of  Montana. 

t 

The  activities  of  the  department  are  controlled  considerably  by  the  problems  which 
confront  Indian  people  and  the  non- Indian  people  due  to  Indian  impacts.  The  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  report  will  deal  with  an  analysis  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  State 
of  Montana  due  to  the  seven  Indian  reservations.  Some  of  the  problems  arise  from  the 
way  of  life  of  the  Indian  people  which  is  a  very  difficult  situation  to  deal  with.  The 
status  of  Indians  on  five  reservations  in  Montana  is  determined  largely  by  the  Indian 
Treaty  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a  hundred  years  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Indian  tribes.  Five  Montana  reservations  have  treaties  with  the 
federal  government.  They  are:  the  Fort  Peck,  Grow,  Flathead,  Blackfeet,  and  Fort 
Belknap  Reservations,  Two  reservations  do  not  have  treaties  but  were  created  by 
legislative  action  in  the  United  States  Congress.  These  are  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
and  the  Rocky  Boy.  Their  status  with  the  federal  government  is  entirely  different 
from  the  status  of  the  treaty  reservations.  The  State  of  Montana  does  not  enter  into 
any  of  these  controversies  which  arise  from  treaties  and  from  federal  legislation.  This 
is  federal  jurisdiction  and  not  state  law. 


POPULATION 

It  is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  the  first  consideration  in  this  report  should 
deal  with  the  Indian  people.  Census  reports  indicate  that  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  population  in  Montana  is  the  Indian  population.  The  growth  of  the  population 
of  Indian  people  on  Indian  reservations  has  been  estimated  at  four  times  the  normal 
growth  elsewhere  in  the  state.  This  problem  of  growth  and  impact  keeps  increasing  , 
the  problems  confronting  Indian  people.  The  report  two  years  ago  dealt  to  a  large  •< 
extent  with  the  population  explosion.  As  far  as  the  Indian  reservation  is  concerned, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  results  are 
unemployment  at  a  higher  level  than  ever,  the  welfare  load  is  greater  and  the  social 
life  among  Indians  is  not  improving  as  rapidly  as  it  should.  These  problems  affect 
the  State  of  Montana  but  they  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  as  a  responsibility 
of  state  government  and  state  agencies.  The  State  of  Montana  wishes  to  help  Indians 
solve  their  problems  in  employment,  standard  of  living,  education,  and  industrial 
development.  State  agencies  extend  their  services  to  Indian  reservations  and  Indian 
people.  The  congestion  of  Indian  population  on  Indian  reservations  has  been  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study  by  students  of  sociological  backgsmnnds  in  an  effort 
to  recommend  solutions  to  problems  of  thiskind. 

'  There  are  about  three  billion  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today.  In  1835  there 
was  one  billion.  So  it  took  from  the  beginning  of  man  until  1835  to  put  a  billion 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  During  the  next  100  years  a  far  shorter  time  by  1935, 


there  were  two  billion  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  1961  just  26  years  later 
or  one-fourth  the  preceding  period  of  time,  there  were  three  billion  people  on  the 
earth.  Extrapolating  this  growth  pattern  in  1975  there  will  be  four  billion  people 
on  the  earth.  By  following  the  same  statistical  pattern  there  will  be  10  billion 
on  the  earth  by  the  year  2000.  By  extrapolating  ahead  for  the  next  1,500  years,  a- 
bout  the  extent  of  time  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  present  time,ttoere 
will  be  one  person  for  every  square  foot  of  land  and  sea  covering  the  surface  of  the 
earth  barring  nuclear  warfare,  pestilence  and  famine. 

Many  Indian  populations  on  our  reservations  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  M.  A,  McCutchen,  Sandia  Corporation,  in  his  study  of  population 
growth.  The  Navajo  has  increased  ten  fold  during  the  last  century.  This  brings  the 
population  explosion  from  8,500  in  1860  to  about  100,000  during  1965.  Here  the  pop¬ 
ulation  explosion  is  far  greater  than  most  of  the  world.  Population  growths  on  many 
reservations  are  quite  similar. 

The  problem  brought  about  by  the  population  explosion  forces  us  to  change  our 
cultural  habits  and  our  thinking  bo  provide  for  food,  goods,  transportation,  commu¬ 
nication  and  problems  connected  with  distribution  to  meet  the  needs  of  people. 

Due  to  federal  responsibility  and  Indian  treaties  the  responsibilities  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems  rests  mainly  with  the  federal  government  at  the  present 
time.  States  can  cooperate  but  their  efforts  are  limited  due  to  taxation  and  lack 
of  income. 


RELOCATION 


The  federal  government  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  enacted  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  relocation  of  Indian  families  in  areas  away  from  reservations  where 
employment  is  on  a  high  level.  The  relocation  program  has  been  working  and  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  10  years  and  hundreds  of  Indian  families  have  been  relocated* 
The.  program  is  commendable  but  it  is  far  too  small  to  make  any  solution  -to  the  pro-., 
blem  of  population  congestion  and  unemployment,  back  on  the  reservation.  However, 
the  Relocation  Program  has  not  been  accepted  by  all  Off -Reservation  sociologists 
and  it  has  been  criticized  by  some.  A  resolution  was  offered  10  years  ago  in  the 
Montana  State  Legislature  condemning  relocation  as  a  program  for  Indians.  Such 
unwise  condemnation  does  not  do  the  Indian  any  good.  If  the  program  has  no  value  f 
the  Indian  people  will  soon  find  out  and  they  will  cease  to  go.  From  the  bther 
point  of  view,  a  large  number  of  Indian  people  are  anxious  to  improve  their  stan¬ 
dard  of  living r  their  economy,  and  their  environment  and  seek  relocation.  It  does 
not  behoove  non-Indian  people  to  interfere  in  the  development  of  such  a  program, 
if  there  are  Indian  people  who  want  it.  The  success  of  the  program  depends  entirely 
upon  such  factors  as  education  for  living  in  a  non- Indian  environment  and  experience 
of  living  in  such  areas.  Many  of  the  ’bumps'  in  the  program  have  been  solved  and 
ironed  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  people  are  more  successful 
in  relocation  now  than  formerly.  The  income  of  these  families  is  sufficiently  high 
to  provide  for  a  good  standard  of  living.  They  live  in  homes  with  modern  facilities 
and  sanitation.  They  have  access  to  community  laundries.  They  have  the  funds  to 
go  to  the  shopping  centers  and  purchase  foods  the  same  as  non-Indian  people.  Ibey 
are  not  compelled  to  rely  on  welfare  or  surplus  food  commodities.  Such  a  type  of 
life  contributes  to  a  higher  morale  among  Indian  people. 

»  ^  £ 

Father  Peter  John  Powell,  Director  of  the  Episcopal  Indian  Center  in  Chicaga, 
statfes  in  his  last  report  that  relocatees  are  far  more  successful  in  Chicago  than 
the  Indians  who  come  to  Chicago  of  their  own  free-will  witnout  relocation  training 
and  indoctrination.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  well  organized  program  for 
training  relocation  applicants  before  leaving  the  reservations. 


The  question  immediately  arises  -  Why  is  the  program  so  slow  in  development? 

The  problems  arise  from  the  lack  of  education  and  experience  background.  For  the 
housewife  and  mother  the  educational  background  should  contain  courses  of  training 
in  home  economy  for  successful  home  administration.  For  the  father,  the  training 
should  contain  practice  in  budgeting,  bookkeeping,  elementary  business  law,  and 
vocational  training  for  some  skill  for  the  area  he  may  wish  to  work  under.  An  approach 
of  this  kind  will  help  promote  interest  in  relocation  and  success  under  the  RELOCATION 
PROGRAM.  The  1957  legislature  had  a  resolution  under  consideration  which  listed 
defects  in  the  program  somewhat  as  follows:  ’’The  effect  of  promoting  off-reser- 
vation  migration  upon  Indian’s  family  life  and  the  necessity  of  extending  the  usual 
reservation  family  assistance  programs  to  Indians  sway  from  the  reservation  is  bad. 

The  educational  development  of  relocated  children  is  bad.  Development  of  job 
opportunities  on  or  near  reservations,  development  of  Indian  property  resources 
and  family  housing,  equal  participation  for  all  Indians  in  such  special  federal 
services  as  the  Indian  branch  of  Public  Health  Service  is  bad.”  The  resolution 
failed  due  to  lack  of  definition  of  an  Indian. 


EMPLOYMENT 

The  economy  of  any  group  of  people  is  based  on  the  income  of  the  family.  The 
majority  of  people  obtain  their  living  from  employment.  Th5„s  employment  usually 
stems  from  industry  of  some  kind.  Industry  on  Indian  reservations  varies  and  in 
most  cases  is  extremely  seasonal.  Indians  are  employed  off  reservations  as  fire 
fighters  in  our  forests.  Indians  are  also  employed  in  agricultural  work  in  rural 
areas.  On  the  reservations  many  are  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
such  work  as  road  building,  forest  work,  irrigation  and  other  seasonal  work.  A 
large  number  are  also  employed  doing  ranch  work  on  cattle  ranches  working  with 
cattle,  fencing  and  putting  up  hay.  This  seasonal  work  leaves  a  large  number  of 
unemployed  during  the  winter  time.  This  increases  the  welfare  load  during  the 
winter.  The  employees  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  payroll  have  a  year  round 
work  program  and  a  more  stable  income. 

Some  Indian  people  have  their  own  ranch  enterprises  and  have  a  more  stable 
annual  income.  On  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  several  of  the  Indian  people  are 
wheat  raisers  with  big  acreages  and  big  machine  operations.  On  several  of  the 
reservations  some  of  the  Indians  have  cattle  ranches  with  good  operation.  The 
reservations,  however,  are  far  too  small  to  accommodate  all  the  Indians  and 
their  concentrated  population.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  in¬ 
dustry  for  employment.  On  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  there  is  an  in¬ 
dustry  known  as  the  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  Inc.  This  firm  makes  plastic  objects 
and  costume  jewelry,  at  their  factory  in  Ashland  and  employ  many  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians.  During  the  year  75  to  100  Indian  people  are  employed  which  in¬ 
cludes  women  and  men.  The  Blackfeet  have  a  lumber  and  timber  operation  getting 
started  which  will  give  employment  to  60  Blackfeet  Indian  people.  The  Crow 
Tribe  has  an  electronics  industry  in  operation  which  will  furnish  employment 
to  40  Crow  Indians.  The  Flatheads  have  a  big  lumber  and  timber  mill  operation  which 
provides  employment  to  about  100  Flathead  Indian  people.  The  Fort;  Belknap  Reser¬ 
vation  is  eager  to  develop  a  limestone  quarry  and  some  hot  springs for  public 
bathing  as  health  springs.  The  Rocky  Boy  wish  to  develop  a  pole: industry  from 
their  lodgepole  pine  and  a  skiing  resort.  A  new  industry  has  been  established 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  known  as  the  "Northern  Cheyenne  Originals”" 
which  manufactures  Christmas  decorations  from  pmne^cones  and  pine  needles.  This 
industry  employs  20  women  and  has  its  biggest  production  preparing  for  the 
Christmas  trade  and  tourist  season  in  the  summer.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  also 
operate  successfully  an  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop  for  the  tourists.  The  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Indians  operate  a  modern  bath  house  from  their  medicinal 
hot  springs  at  Hot  Sprongs.  They  also  operate  a  Marina,  Cafe,  Lounge  and  cabins 
at  Blue  Bay  on  Flathead  Lake  and  have  a  big  control  in  the  Dupuis  Lumber  Mill 
at  Poison. 


The  Montana  State  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  made  the  Overall  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  studies  for  the  Rocky  Boy  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservations  which  were  a- 
pproved  and  accepted  by  the  federal  Economic  Development  Administration  and  now 
forms  the  basis  of  their  Economic  Opportunity  projects. 

Reservation  employment,  however,  does  not  look  too  height.  Vocational  training 
is  being  broadened  so  that  more  Indians  can  find  employment  away  from  the  reservation 
in  our  industrial  centers.  This  vocational  training  program  is  becoming  more  popular 
and  principally  lacks  money  to  broaden  and  cover  more  people.  Congress  has  been 
slow  in  providing  funds.  This  together  with  the  Relocation  Program  gives  an  outlet 
for  the  people  who  want  to  obtain  a  better  way  of  life.  All  these  programs  have 
certain  values  but  are  not  big  enough  to  solve  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
low  standards  of  living.  The  large  number  of  reservation  people  on  welfare  indicates 
the  need  of  employment  on  the  reservation. 


LACK  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  second  big  problem  on  Indian  reservations  is  the  lack  of  employment.  The 
largest  employer  on  any  reservation  is  the  Federal  Government  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
They  carry  on  a  large  number  of  activities  and  employ  a  large  number  of  Indian 
people  in  the  program  such  as  improving  lorests,  improving  range  lands,  irrigation 
development  and  building  homes.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  been  employing  a 
large  number  of  Indian  people  under  various  sanitation  programs.  For  several  years 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  development  of  industry  on  Indian 
Reservations.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  employed  some  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  personnel.  Industrial  people  have  been  invited  to  the  various  reservations 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  find  a  suitable  location  for  developing  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  employing  a  number  of  the  Indian  people.  The  success  of  this  program 
has  been  very  limited.  The  problems  are  in  the  area  of  capital  investment.  In¬ 
dustry  wants  a  factory  building  before  locating  on  Indian  reservations.  The  In¬ 
dian  people  andtribes  usually  lack  capital  to  construct  such  a  building  and  their 
ability  to  borrow  money  to  construct  such  buildings  is  exteemely  limited.  Indian 
lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  the  benefit  of  Indian  people,  and  are  non-taxable  and  cannot  be  alienated  with¬ 
out  a  special  act  of  Congress.  This  places  the  economy  in  jeopardy  when  finances 
are  not  available.  One  of  these  areas  of  the  greatest  effort  in  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  these  past  two  years  has  been  to  improve  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
Indian  tribes  to  finance  industry.  The  success  of  such  efforts  have  been  very 
slow  and  because  Congress  has  not  provided  much  capital  in  this  area.  The  Indians 
themselves  have  not  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Occasionally  some  development 
can  be  made  through  such  agencies  as  the  Area  Re-Development  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund.  However,  Indian  people 
of£en  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  programs.  There  is  a 
Revolving  Credit  Loan  Fund  which  is  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which 
has  been  helpful  to  small  borrowers  who  wish  to  start  a  cattle  industry  or  a 
ranching  industry. 

The  Farm  Home  Administration  has  tried  to  help  Indian  people  but  have  been  very 
greatly  handicapped  due  to  the  standards  for  loaning  money  to  Indian  people.  An 
agency  will  not  loan  money  without  good  sound  security.  Industry  refuses  to  locate 
where  they  do  not  have  the  protection  of  state  law.  The  reason  for  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  federal  government  doea  not  have  laws  covering  so  many  of  the 
areas  of  business  and  property  that  are  essential  to  the  administration  of  a  business 
enterprise.  A  machine  industry  sought  to  locate  on  one  of  our  reservations  and  spent 
considerable  time,  effort  and  money  exploring  the  possibility  of  such  a  program, 
but  finally  rejected  it  because  of  the  legal  problems  involved  for  the  investment 
of  outside  capital. 
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The  Revolving  Credit  Fund  has  been  in  operation  since  1934.  The  repayment  of 
loans  and  interest  are  used  for  new  loans  and  replacement  principal  lost  through 
deficit  of  cancelled  loans.  The  loans  receivable  at  the  present  time  are  approximately 
$25,000,000.00.  The  program  is  good  but  far  too  small  to  accomplish  a  great  deal. 


The  Farm  Home  Administration  has  a  loan  program  for  small  loans  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  set  up  a  cattle  ranch  or  a  wheat  ranch  where  mechanized  machinery  is 
required. 

The  Congress  has  legislation  to  set  up  a  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  for  Indian 
people  similar  to  the  Veter aas  Loan  Program.  They  hope  to  use  an  approach  similar 
to  the  Veterans  Program  through  banks  and  insurance  companies  to  furnish  local 
capital  for  Indian  people. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


Young  people  of  today  have  a  new  program  which  appeals  to  many  of  them.  This  is 
called  Vocational  Training  Program  and  young  people  who  have  finished  high  school 
are  provided  two  years  off -reservation  training  to  fit  them  for  a  job.  Such  training 
is  found  in  a  large  number  of  areas  such  as  barber  shops,  health  techno]?  gists, 
business  training  and  a  large  number  of  areas  where  skilled  training  such  as  in  the 
area  of  mechanics,  automobile  body  workers,  furniture  upholstry.  The  biggest  handi¬ 
cap  to  such  a  program  is  that  high  school  graduation  is  necessary  for  a  background 
to  the  training.  A  large  number  of  Indian  young  people  who  have  finished  high 
school  are  also  eligible  to  attend  college  and  obtain  college  training  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  The  number  of  teachers  from  Indian  pupils  is  growing  rapidly  each 
year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  Montana  with  Indian 
heritage  would  now  exceed  100.  The  solution  is  slow.  There  still  are  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  and  unemployed  back  on  the  reservation.  The  success  of  solving  this 
problem  is  going  to  depend  on  a  great  deal  more  local  effort  than  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  past.  The  direction  that  the  solution  will  take  is  difficult  to 
anticipate,  but  one  area  is  evident  -  the  home  people  must  contribute  more  to 
building  a  philosophy  and  the  attitudes  of  the  Indian  people  for  successful  living 
away  from  the  reservation. 

The  congestion  of  Indian  people  on  Indian  reservations  is  not  going  to  solve 
ifceelf  and  will  not  improve  until  the  Indian  people  themselves  take  hold  of  the 
problem  and  seek  a  solution.  The  newest  area  for  attack  upon  this  problem  is 
through  the  Federal  agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  state  has 
an  office  for  this  agency  and  is  trying  to  help  Indian  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  basis  of  improvement  in  this  program  is  the  local  community  by  local ^Community 
Action  Directors  and  programs.  Under  this  leadership,  Indian  activities  and 
efforts  could  kelp  solve  some  of  these  problems.  The  Indian  people  must;,  adopt  this 
philosophy  to  give  the  drive  necessary  to  function  properly  and  make  progress  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Program. 

The  ’DROP  OUT'  from  school  is  a  local  problem  and  must  be  solved  in  the  local 
community.  Parents  have  a  big  responsibility  in’ this  area  and  they  must  become  more 
active  in  the  improvement  of  school  attendance. 

r,  >  J 

The  Poverty  Program  is  armed  to  correct  this  situation.  The  old  ’drop  o^t’  can 
go  to  Job  Corps  Camps  or  'Upward  Bound'  programs  at  our  University  units t  Th<|»e 
programs  tend  to  provide  for  educational  deficiencies  and  training.  Upward  Bound 
Programs  are  found  at  Eastern  Montana  College  and  the  State  University  fif  Montana, 

Job  Corps  enrolls  students  who  have  educational  deficiencies.  , 
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HOUSING 


Housing  on  Indian  reservations  has  a  very  low  standard  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population.  This  has  been  stated  by  competent  authorities  as  the  principal 


cause  for  the  retardation  in  education,  health  problems,  welfare,  employment  and 


p-i  • 
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resource  development.  Good  housing  will  give  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  The  recent  btudy  of  the  development  on  the  Crow  Reservation  in¬ 
dicates  that  70%  of  the  housing  is  sub-standard  in  many  respects.  Similar  situations 
in  varying  degrees  of  sub-standard  housing  exist  on  other  reservations. 
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The  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  have  programs  . -rr • 
for  self-help  housing.  Under  this  program  the  Indian  people  build  their  own  housing  -  T 
through  cooperative  labor.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  Manpower  Development  ,nu 
and  Training  Administration  to  set  training  classes  for  carpenters  on  the  reservations 
so  that  more  Indains  may  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  own  homes.  This 
effort  has  not  been  successful  even  though  such  training  is  goigg  on  in  South  Dakota 
and  in  New  Mexico.  The  Montana  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  spent  considerable  effort 
and  time  in  promoting  the  self-help  housing  program  and  made  a  trip  to  Washington 
to  lay  the  program  before  various  Bureaus.  The  Montana  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
completed  a  survey  and  application  to  the  Federal  housing  Bureau  for  a  housing 
project  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  and  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
self-help  housing  project  on  this  reservation. 
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linder  the  Self-Help  Housing  project  the  Housing  Bureau  provides  funds  for 
materials,  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides  the  architectural  services, 
and  supervision  and  the  Public  Health  Bureau  provides  the  sanitation  facilities. 

The  Indian  people  provide  their  own  labor.  The  biggest  problem  is  the  lack  of 
skilled  Indian  labor  such  as  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  painters  and  concrete 
workers.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Administration  will 
solve  this  bottle  neck. 
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Self-Help  Housing  requires  payments  of  $19.00  per  month  and  at  the  end  of  12  years 
the  Indian  becomes  owner  of  the  house.  He  must  own  the  land  before  construction 
starts. 


ACTIVITIES  IN  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  confined  mostly  to 
working  through  the  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  and  bulletins,  answering  mail  and 
consulting  with  callers  and  conferences  with  state  officials  and  Indian  leaders. 
The  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of  the  office  has  been  insufficient  to  travel 
to  various  reservations  and  to  attend  many  of  the  meetings  of  the  Indian  people. 
Until  this  appropriation  is  extended  the  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  activities 
will  be  extremely  limited. 


The  attached  hereto  are  some  of  the  minutes  of  the  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy 
Board  during  the  past  two  years.  The  minutes  of  all  the  meetings  are  not  available 
because  attendance  of  the  Coordinator  was  not  possible.  However,  they  give  an 
illustration  of  what  happened.  Meetings  called  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  held  in  Billings  are  difficult  to  attend  unless  notices  of  the  meeting  are 
sent  by  mail,  to  the  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  Office  in  Helena.  (Appendix) 


The  mail  in  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  is  heavy.  All  the  state  offices  refer 
requests  for  information  pertaining  to  Indians  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  compile  a  bulletin  with  histories  and  information  concerning 
Montana  Indians  to  meet  this  demand.  Approximately  300  of  these  bulletins  were 
mailed  out  this  past  year  to  requests  for  information. 


An  effort  has  been  made  to  issue  a  department  bulletin  dealing  with  Indian  pro¬ 
blems  on  the  state  level  and  other  states.  These  bulletins  have  averaged  about  ten 
per  year.  The  limitation  on  the  bulletins  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  financial 
background,  on  the  state  level  to  finance  these  activities.  The  work  of  the  Governor’ 
Interstate  Indian  Council  which  is  an  organization  of  22  states  with  sizable  Indian 
populations  is  a  barometer  of  the  attitude  on  state  levels  dealing  with  Indian  pro¬ 
blems.  The  policy  of  this  organization  is  a  part  of  this  report  and  is  found  in 
the  appendix.  The  states  of  Washington,  Bregon,  Idaho,  California,  Minnesota,  Ne^d£ 
Wisconsin,  Oklhhoma,  Texas  and  New  York  have  extended  state  jurisdiction  to  Indian 
reservations.  The  biggest  objection  to  state  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  Washington 
is  shown  in  three  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
one  deals  with  jurisdiction  an  state  highways  going  through  Indian  reservations. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

A  very  significant  and  important  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Montana  on  May  12,  1954,  in  case  no.  9410.  This  case  dealt  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Montana  Courts  on  Indian  Reservations  in  the  state. 

An  enrolled  and  allotted  Indian  by  the  name  of  William  L.  Bokas  was  to  be  tried 
in  the  District  Court  of  Roosevelt  County  for  the  forgery  of  a  check  in  the  amount 
of  $7.50,  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  supervisory  writ 
by  two  young  lady  attorneys  who  had  recently  graduated  from  the  Montana  State 
University  Law  School.  Their  names  were  Miss  May  E.  Hughes  who  was  practicing 
law  at  Poplar,  Montana  an  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  Miss  Terese  Lowney,  who  was 
practicing  law  at  Glendive,  Montana.  These  two  young  ladies  made  history  when 
they  won  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The' appeal  brought  out  the  following  facts  in  the  case:  William  L,  Bokas  lived 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  He  owned  an  allottment 
of  land  which  was  held  in  trust  for  him  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  alleged 
crime  was  committed  at  Poplar,  Montana,  which  is  a  town  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation.  This  reservation  is  administered  through  a  treaty  between 
the  Sioux-Assiniboine  Indian  Tribes  and  the  United  States  government  which  was 
drawn  in  1888.  This  treaty  provided  that  all  criminal  and  civil  juris diet iLon 
of  Indian  people  on  the  reservation,  rested  with  the  United  States  Government. 

To  begin  with,  the  reservations  were  administered  by  the  United  States  Army  and 
military  law.  Later  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  assumed  all  jurisdiction  over 
civil  and  criminal  matters  under  law  from  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  two  years.  The  United  States  had  adopted  as  one  of  its  set  of 
principles,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  it  crystallized  into  what  later 
became  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  long  evoltition  of  legislation  and  practice  in 
England  which  resulted  in  the  concept,  a  human  being  is  an  integer,  a  unit,  a  being, 
a  personality,  an  individual,  and  the  best  interests  of  society  demand  the  opportunity 
for  the  best  development  of  that  individual. 

The  Northwest  Ordiance  undertook  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indian  both  collect¬ 
ively  and  individually  in  the  soil  and  the  land  which  they  occupied.  The  Northwest 
Ordinance  was  the  governing  document,  the  constitution  you  might  call  it  for  all 
the  western  territory  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
and  the  area  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  logic  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  was  not  original  with 
the  United  States  Congress.  The  protection  of  Indian  rights  to  their  lands  came  to 
France  from  Spain  when  North  America!  lands  were  transferred.  The  Spanish  people 
obtained  this  philosophy  from  a  statement  of  principles  issued  by  the  Vatican  while 
dealing  with  Indian  problems  back  in  1580.  History  shows  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  enact  ordinances  quite  often  to  protect  Indian  land  rights.  The  old  Spanish 


law  placed  more  severe  penalties  against  their  own  people.  The  French  adopted  the 
same  approach  to  Indian  land  problems  and  they  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty. 

There  are  over  400  treaties  between  the  United  States  Government  and  Indian  tribes. 
There  are  over  4000  federal  statutes  to  apply  these  treaties  and  make  administrative 
decisions  in  regard  to  these  treaties.  The  Spanish  influence  determines  many  of 
the  decisions  in  regard  to  Indian  rights.  The  result  is  a  strange  inadequate  patch- 
work  for  the  administration  of  Indian  lands. 

In  recent  years,  criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  administered  on  Indian  reservations 
under  Sec.  1153  of  the  Title  18  also  known  as  the  11  major  crimes  laws  which  reserves 
for  the  United  States  Government  total  jurisdiction  for  the  11  major  crimes  by  Indian 
people  within  the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  Reservation  on  Indian  country.  Other  crimes 
very  often  classed  aa  misdemeanors  are  reserved  for  the  tribal  council  or  local  reser¬ 
vation  jurisdiction. 

Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  the  following  crimes  by  Indians  on  Indian 
reservations:  The  eleven  major  crimes  are  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  incest,  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  arson,  robbery,  burglary,  larcepy 
trespass. 

Congress  has  under  consideration  legislation  to  increase  the  number  of0  major  crimes 
from  eleven  to  twelve.  They  wish  to  include  assault  and  battery  where  injury  does 
not  result  in  death  but  is  exteemely  harmful.  There  is  much  support  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  from  Indian  people.  This  is  referred  to  by  Congress  as  aggravated  Assault.  In 
the  past  the  interpretation  has  been  that  tribal  courts  had  jurisdiction  over  problems 
of  this  type.  Some  of  the  fights  have  resulted  in  broken  bones  and  crippling  for 
life  without  serious  punishment  because  no  competent  court  had  jurisdiction.  New 
legislation  would  place  aggravated  assault  under  the  fdderal  court. 


TRIBAL  COURT 


Law  and  order  on  Indian  reservations  was  originally  based  on  Indian  custom  and 
tribal  law.  It  was  commonly  called  home  rule.  As  the  non-Indian  settled  on  reser¬ 
vations,  problems  arose  in  the  administration  of  affairs  and  the  only  limitations 
off  the  early  days  were  prescribed  by  Congress.  The  status  of  the  reservations  were 
similar  to  that  of  countries,  states  and  towns  and  were  integral  parts  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  structure  of  the  nation.  The  roots  of  this  government  lie  in  international  law, 
treaties  of  the  national  government  and  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  recognized  them  as  distinct  independent  and  separate  political  communities. 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  establish  tribal  government  by  law  but  is  has  never 
done  so  except  by  treaty,  mutual  agreement  or  by  plebificite. 

Tribal  courts  have  maintained  jurisdiction  over  all  crime  by  Indians  on  Indian 
reservations  classed  as  raisdeameanors.  In  Montana  only  the  Flathead  Reservation 
has  adopted  state  jurisdiction  and  state  law. 


TREATIES 

An  Indian  Tribe  Treaty  is  a  bilateral  agreement  between  two  parties  add;  has  been 
ruled  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  many  .occasions  as  a  sacred  document  and 
an  agreement  which  stands  on  the  same  level  in  law  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  with  foreign  countries. 

Felix  Cohen,  a  solicitor  in  the  Department  of  Interior  and  author  of  the  HANDBOOK 
OF  INDIAN  LAW,  sums  up  Indian  treaties  and  law  as  follows: 


1.  An  Indian  tribe  possesses  in  the  first  instance,  all  the  power  of  any  sovereign 
state. 

2.  Conquest  renders  the  tribe  subject  to  legislative  power  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  substance,  terminates  the  external  powers  of  sovereignty  of  the  Tribe, 
e.g,  its  powers  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  but  does  not 
affect  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  tribe,  i*e.  its  powers  of  self  govern¬ 
ment. 
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3.  These  powers  are  subject  to  qualification  by  treaties  and  by  express  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congress,  but,  save  as  thus  expressly  qualified,  full  powers  of 
internal  sovereignty  are  vested  in  the  Indian  tribes  and  in  their  duly  con¬ 
stituted  organs  of  government. 

Treaties  can  be  changed  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  or  by 
Congress  through  legislative  enactment. 

PUBLIC  LAW  280 

Public  Law  280  by  Congress  in  1953  allowed  state  laws  to  supersede  federal  law 
and  Indian  tribal  law.  The  law  did  not  gain  much  ground  due  to  the  fact  that  state 
enabling  acts  prohibited  states  from  assuming  this  jurisdiction.  In  the  83rd 
Congress  in  1960  the  enabling  acts  of  states  were  exempt  as  a  restriction  in  Congress: 
P.L.  280  was  changed  so  that  states  may  assume  jurisdiction  without  asking  Congress 
to  change  the  state  enabling  act.  It  was  under  this  change  that  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  assumed  state  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations.  In  Montana 
the  state  cannot  assume  such  jurisdiction  until  the  courts  have  been  granted  this 
power  by  legislature.  Chief  Justice  Bottomly  wrote  this  opinion  in  1954  for  the 
Montana  Supreme  Court. 


STATE  JURISDICTION 

State  jurisdiction  is  held  by  the  public  as  subject  to  the  approval  of  Indian 
people  of  the  reservation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  by  legislature.  Only  the  Flathead 
Reservation  has  requested  legislature  permitting  the  state  court  to  assume  any  state 
jurisdiction  on  an  Indian  reservation.  This  has  resulted  in  the  location  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  Job  Corps  Camp  on  this  reservation  and  many  corporate  enterprises.  Many  state 
services  would  be  available  to  Indian  people  if  they  chose  to  use  portions  of  state 
law:  such  as  Child  adoption,  divorce,  marriage  laws,  jevenile  problems  and  such 
services  as  the  Boys  School  at  Miles  City,  the  Girls  Vocational  School  at  Helena 
and  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  for  the  State  of  Montana. 

Many  Indians  feel  that  using  state  jurisdiction  will  result  in  termination  of 
federal  programs  and  activity.  This  has  not  been  the  history  of  this  program.  The 
Indians  in  Oklahoma  have  always  been  under  state  jurisdiction.  The  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  have  state  jurisdiction  laws  with  no  demands  for  termination  of 
federal  activity  on  the  state  level. 

The  Navajo  Tribe  has  asked  Congress  to  pass  a  law  permitting  tribes  to  assume 
state  jurisdiction  piecemeal.  P.L.  280  does  not  give  this  permission  and  Senator 
Metcalf  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  known  as  S.  253  which  would  give  tribal 
councils  authority  to  assume  those  areas  of  state  administration  and  state  law 
which  they  deemed  helpful  to  the  Indian  people  and  Indian  administration.  The 
bill  died  in  Committee. 

■  \  .  3* '  .»  v*  . 

The  biggest  problem  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  state  law  and  order  on 
Indian  reservations  is  the  payment  of  the  costs.  The  federal  government  has  refused 

to  pay  the  costs  which  could  approach  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  Montana. 
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From  FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAW  by  Felix  Cohen,  1940  and  revised  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  1956  and  republished  by  the  Association  of  American  Indian  Affairs  .-rj  1966. 


"DEFINITIONS  OF  INDIAN" 
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Legally  speaking,  an  Indian  is  what  the  law  legislatively  defines;,,  pr  judicially 
determines,  him  to  be.  Whether  the  problem  involves  enrollment,  tribal  membership, 
or  something  els&.  The  aravrer  must  be  sought  primarily  in  applicable  statutes,  de¬ 
cisions,  and  opinions, or  tribal  law.  General  definitions  ordinarily  do  not  suffice. 
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At  times  a  person  is  identified  as  an  "Indian"  merely  on  the  basis  of  h- is  member¬ 
ship  in  a  ’tribe’  or  ’band'  of  Indians.  These  latter  terms  also  are  not  lacking  in 
complexities.  However,  an  Indian  can  terminate  or  abandon  his  tribal  membership 
and  thereby  cease  to  be  an  Indian,  for  all  legal  purposes,  whenever  he  wants  to  do  so. 
This  was  decided  as  long  ago  as  1879.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  decision 
to  renounce  tribal  membership  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make,  especially  when  it  is  rem¬ 
embered  that  most  of  the  lands  and  assets  in  which  an  Indian  mpy  share,  are  tribal 
property  -  particularly  the  tribal  land  base.  On  the  contrary,  it  should;  be  much 
easier  to  persuade  an  Indian  to  abandon  relations  with  a  tribe  that  owns  no  pro¬ 
perty  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  tribe  with  recognized  and  substantial  land 
holdings. 


Ethno logically,  the  Indian  race  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Caucasian,  Negro, 
Mongolian  ,  and  other  races.  If  a  person  is  three-fourths  Caucasian  and  one-fourth 
Indian,  it  is  absurd,  from  the  ethnological  standpoint,  to  assign  him  to  the  Indian 
race.  Yet,  for  some  purposes,  such  a  person  legally  may  be  an  Indian.  From  a  legal 
standpoint,  then,  the  biological  question  of  race  is  generally  pertinent,  but  not 
conclusive.  Legal  status  may  depend  not  only  upon  biological,  but  also  upon  social 
factors,  such  as  the  relation  in  the  individual  concerned  to  a  white  person  or  Indian 
community.  This  relationship  in  turn  has  two  ends  -  an  individual  and  a  community. 

The  individual  may  withdraw  from  a  tribe  or  be  expelled  from  a  tribe,  or  he  may  be 
adopted  by  a  tribe.  He  may  or  may  not  reside  on  an  Indian  reservation.  He  may 
or  may  not  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  federal  government  with  respect ‘to; 
various  transactions.  All  these  social  or  political  factors  may  affect  the  class¬ 
ification  of  an  individual  as  an  ’Indian’  or  a  ’non- Indian’  for  certain  legal  purposes. 
Indeed,  for  jurisdictional  purposes  under  a  specific  statute  reserving  to  a  tribal 
court  jurisdiction  over  offenses  a  whiteman  adopted  into  an  Indian  triber  has  been 
held  to  be  an  Indian,  and  the  decided  cases  do  not  foreclose  the  argument  that  a  person 
of  entirely  Indian  ancestry  who  has  never  had  any  relations  with  any  Indian  tribe 
or  reservation  may  be  considered  a  non- Indian  for  certain  legal . purposes. 

0  n.  :-fifuo if T 

What  must  be  remembered  is  that  legislators,  when  they  use  the  term  "Indian"  to 
establish  special  rules  of  law  applicable  to  "Indian"  are  generally  trying  to  deal 
with  a  specific  group  distinguished  from  "non- Indian"  groups  by  public  opinion,  and 
this  public  opinion  varies  so  widely  that  on  certain  reservations  it  has  been  common 
to  refer  to  a  person  as  an  Indian  although  15  of  his  16  ancestors*  4;. generations  back, 
were  non- Indian;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  the  Southwest,  a  person 
may  be  considered  a  Spanish-American  rather  than  an  Indian  although  his  blood  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  Indian. 


Recognizing  the  possible  diversity  of  definitions  of  "Indianhood, "  some  practical 
value  nevertheless  may  be  found  in  a  definition  of  "Indian"  as  a  person  meeting  two 
qualifications;  (A)  That  some  of  his  ancestors  livied  in  America  before  its  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  Europeans,  and  (B)  that  the  individual  is  considered  an  "Indian"  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 
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The  function  of  a  definition  of  "Indian”  is  to  establish  a  test  whereby  it 
may  be  determined  whether  a  given  individual  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
legislation  dealing  with  Indians.  Such  a  definition  is  found  in  section  19  Federal 
regulations  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1934,  and  reads: 


The  term  Indian  shall  include  all  persons  of  Indian  descent  who 
are  members  of  any  recognized  Indian  tribe  now  under  Federal  juris¬ 
diction,  all  persons  who  are  descendants  of  such  members  who  were, 
on  June  1,  1934,  residing  within  the  present  boundaries  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  and  shall  further  include  all  other  persons  of 
one-half  or  more  Indian  blood.  For  the  purposes  of  said  t^ftions 
Eskimos  and  other  aboriginal  peoples  of  Alaska  shall  be  considered 
Indians.  The  term  "tribe"  wherever  used  in  said  sections  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  any  Indian  tribe,  organized  band,  pueblo,  or 
the  Indians  residing  on  one  reservation.  The  words  "adult  Indian” 
wherever  used  in  said  sections  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  Indians 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 


In  this  act,  as  in  others,  note  should  be  taken  that  the  definition  of  "Indian" 
is  limited  in  its  connotation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  ' • 

S  •  * 

A  typical  early  statute  dealing  with  Indians,  without  defining  them,  was  the 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1834,  which  in  section  25  provided:  ..r;j  ,~ 


■vft 

That  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  committed  within  any  place  within  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  in  force  in  the 
Indian  country:  Provided,  the  same  shall  not  extend  to  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  one  Indian  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian. 

(P.  733),  J  f  ...  cy 


■  %  •  •  "TS  w 

Lacking  other  criteria  than  statutory  words,  the  courts  took  the  position  in 
earlier  decisions  that  the  term  "Indian"  is  one  descriptive  of  an  individual  who  has 
Indian  blood  and  who  is  regarded  as  an  Indian  by  the  society  of  Indians  among  whom 
he  lives.  Thus,  in  holding  that  a  white  man  who  was  adopted  into  an  Indian  tribe 
did  not  thereby  become  an  Indian  within  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  statute.  , 

ri: 

And  we  think  it  is  very  clear,  that  a  white  man  who  at  mature  age  is  adopted 
in  an  Indian  tribe  does  not  thereby  become  an  Indian,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
embraced  in  the  exception  above  mentioned.  He  may  be  such  adoption  become  entitled 
to  certain  privileges  in  the  tribe,  and  make  himself  amenable  to  their  laws  and  usa¬ 
ges  and  customs i5  of  the  Indians  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  their  races.  It  does 
not  speak  of  members  of  a  tribe,  but  of  the  race  generally-  of  the  family  of  Indians; 
and  it  intended  to  leave  them  both,  as  regarded  their  own  tribe,  and  other  tribes 
also,  to  be  governed  by  Indian  usages  and  customs. 

Though  a  white  man  cannot  by  association  become  an  Indian,  within  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  foregoing  statute,  an  Indian  may,  nevertheless,  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  lose  his  identity  as  an  Indian.  The  General  Allotment  Act  operated  in 
certain  instances  to  remove  Indians  who  were  descendants  of  aboriginal  tribes,  but 
who  had  taken  up  residance  apart  from  any  tribe  apd  adopted  habits  of  civilization 

from  the  preview  of  Federal  laws  otherwise  applicable  to  them. 

I*  <  •  ••  ’  4  "  .  V  *  •  •  ,y 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  statute  making  murder  of  an 
Indian  by  another  Indian  on  an  Indian  reservation  a  Federal  crime,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared: 


,"Ci  •  ‘ 

ins-- 
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f*the  fair  inference  is  that  the  offending  Indian  shall  belong  to  that 
-or  some  other  t r ibe . ' ' 


...t  • 

*  i 
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On  the  other  hand,  an  Indian  does  hot  necessarily  lose  his  identity  as  such 
within  the 1  meaning  of  Federal  criminal  jurisdiction  acts,  because,. he  has  received 
an  allotment’ Of  land,  is  not  under  the  control  or  immediate  super -vis io mo f  an  , 
Indian  agent,  and  has  become 


V*  '  "jt  *’  ' 
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he  resides. 


\  HvV 


become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which 

i'l>. •'  ■']v'  t,;i\  ‘  ’  i  .^'rV  ■'  :  ’  .  '  brG  ir  ,  u  i”-::  .  | 


Within  the  meaning  of  those  various  statutes  which  though  applicable’  to  Indians 
do  not  def  ine  them,*  the j  court s ,  in •  def  ihing1  the  status  of  Indians  of  mixed  Indian 
and  other  bloody  have  largely  followed  the  ltest  laid  down  in  the  United  States  v, 
Rogers ,  to  the  effect  that  an  individual  to  be  considered  an  Indian  must  not  only 
have  some  degree  of  Indian  blood  but  must  in  addition  be  recognized  as  an  Indian. 

In  determining  such  recognition  the  courts  have  heeded  both  recognition  by  the  tribe 
or  society  of  Indians  and  recognition  by  the  Federal  Government  as  expressed  in  treaty 
and  statute. 


Thus  in  the  United  States  v.  Higgins  it  was  said: 

"In  determining  as  to  what  class  half-breeds  belong,  we  may  refer, 
then,  to  the  treatment  and  recpgnition  the  executive  and  political 
department  of  the  government  have  accorded  them." 

v  '  •' ' 1  ■  ~  S'1  yo'r 

-  Fresumpt ivbly ,  6  person  of  mixed  blood  residing  upon  a  reservation,  and  enrolled 
in  a  tribe,  is  an  Indian  for  purposes  of  legislation,  on  Federal  criminal;  jurisdiction. 
It^has  been  held  that  an  individual  of  less  than  one-half  degree  of  Indian  blood 
enrolled  in  a  tribe  and  recognized  as  an  Indian  by  the  tribe  is  an  Indian  within  the 
act  of  March  4,  1909,  extending  Federal  jurisdiction  to, rape  committed  by  one  Indian 
against  another  within  the  limits  of  an  Indian  reservation.  Likewise,  it  has  been 
held  that  mixed  bloods  who  are  recognized  by  the  tribe  as  members  thereof  may  properly 
receive  allotments  of  lands  as  Indians.  In  Sully  v.  United  States,  where  one-eighth 
bloods  were  involved,  the: court  stated  that  the  persons  were  "of  sufficient  Indian 
blood, to  substantial ly  handicap  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence,"  and  held  that 
they,  were  Indians  and  were  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  such. 

tin ;  *  -TV''  J  3r:;  I  '•  if:.-. 

.  ,  ur,£f  ■■  r: .  '  .... 

In  1880  citizenship  was  judicially  denied  a  person  of  half-white  and  half  Indian 
blood  in  the  ground  that  such  an  individual  was  not  a  "white  person’"  within  the  meaning 
of  {that,  phrase  as  used  in  the  statute. 

On  the  question  of  the  status  of  offspring  of  white  and  ^  dian  or  Negro  and  Indian 
parents,  there  are  conflicting  lines  of  authority.  One  holds  to  the  common  law  doc¬ 
trine,  that  the  offspring  of  free  parents  assumes  the  status  of  the"  father;-  and  other 
to  the  general  tribal  custom  that  the  offspring  assumes  the  status  of  the  mother. 

■■  -J-  Vi* 

In  the  first  category  are  decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  offspring  of  the 
union  between  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  woman  or  between  a  Negro  and  an  Indian  woman 
assumethe  status  of  the  father  and  are  therefore  not  Indians  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statutes  extending  or  denying  Federal  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed 
by  an  Indian  against  another  Indian.  And  there  are  holdings  that  where  a  child  is 
born  off  a  reservation  of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian  mother,  he  will  not,  by  re¬ 
turning  to  the  reservation,  and  receiving  an  allotment  of  land  as  an  Indian,  be 
classed  as  an  Indian  so  as  either  to  exempt  his  property  from  State  taxation  or  to 
bring  himself  within  the  criminal  jurisdiction  statutes  relating  to  Indians. 
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In  the  second  category  are  found  many  cases  which  follow  the  usual  tribal 
custom  where  in  it  is  held  that  the  offspring  of  an  Indian  mother  and  a  white  or  Wegro 
father  assumes  the  status  of  the  mother.  Here  again  the  ultimate  question  of  the 
status  of  the  individual  will  depend  on  his  or  his  mother's  recognition  as  an  Indian 
by  the  tribe.  The  language  of  the  court  in  Waldron  v.  United  States  is  of  interest 
on  this  point: 

’  •  .  j 

In  this  proceeding  the  court  has  been  informed  as  to  the  usage  5 
and  customs  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  Sioux  nation,  and  has 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  common  law  does  not  obtain  among  said  tribes, 
as  to  deter nining  the  race  to  which  the  children  of  a  white  man, 
married  to  an  Indian  woman,  belong;  but  that,  according  to  the  usages 
and  customs  of  said  tribe,  the  children  of  a  white  man  married  to  an 
Indian  woman  take  the  race  or  nationality  of  the  mother. 

c /it;  : 

The  United  States  have  never,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned, 
recognized  the  technical  rule  of  the  common  law  in  reference  to  the 
children  born  of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian  mother.  In  1897, 

Congress  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  that  year  (aot  June  7, 

1897,  ch.  3,30  State.  90)  declared. 

That  all  children,  born  of  a  marriage  heretofore  soleminized  between 
a  white  man  and  an  Indian  woman  by  blood  and  not  by  adoption,  where 
said  Indian  woman  is  at  this  time,  or  was  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
recognized  by  the  tribe  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  property  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  mother  belongs  or  belonged 
at  the  time  of  her  death  by  blood,  as  any  other  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  no  prior  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  as  to  debar  such 
child  of  such  rights. 

Another  court  has  said: 

"It  is  common  knowledge,  of  which  the  court  should  take  judicial 
knowledge  that  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Indians  of  this  country 
have  never  regulated  by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  that  that  law 
is  not  adapted  to  the  hafcits,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Indians," 

Although  Congress  has  classified  Indians  for  various  statutory  purposes,  it 
has  never  laid  down  a  classification  and  either  specified  or  implied  that  individuals 
not  falling  within  the  classification  were  not  Indians.  In  various  enactments,  classic 
fication  teeed ^primarily  upon  the  presence  of  some  quantum  of  Indian  blood. 

Thus,  the  Indian  Appropriation  Act  of  May  25,  1918,  provides: 

Wo  appropriation,  except  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  treaties, 
shall  be  used  to  educate  children  of  less  than  one-fourth  Indian 
blood. 

For  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  traffic  in  liquor  with  the  Indians,  Congress 
has  classified  Indians  under  the  "charge  of  any  Indian  superintendent  or  agent.”  By 
a  later  act  the  classification  was  changed  to  include  "any  Indian  to  whom  allotment 
of  land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  **'  or  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under  charge  of  any  Indian  superintendent 
or  agent"  of  "any  Indian  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Government,  through  its 
departments  exercises  guardianship."  This  classification  is  perhaps  as  broad  as 
any  that  may  be  found  in  congressional  enactment,  extending  as  it  does  to  all  mixed 
bloods  providing  only  that  they  be  considered  as  wards  of  the  Government. 

Various  special  or  local  acts  relating  to  certain  tribes  have  provided  for  the 
removal  of  restrict  ons  on  alienation  from  lands  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  less 
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than  one-half  degree  of  Indian  blood.  Other  acts  have  used  the  term  "mixed  blood," 

In  the  act  of  March  4,  1931,  relating  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  of 
North  Carolina,  Congress  States: 

That  thereafter  no  person  of  less  than  one-s ixteenth  degree  of  said 
Eastern  Cherokee  Indian  blood  shall  be  recognized  as  entitled  to 
any  rights  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  except  by  inheri¬ 
tance  from  a  deceased  member  of  members.  \ 

» 

Congress  previously  had  recognized  Indians  of  even  less  than  this  degree  of 
blood  for  in  the  act  of  June  4,  1924,  it  provided: 

that  any  member  of  said  band  whose  degree  of  Indian  blood  is  less 
than  one-a ixteenth  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Inter¬ 
ior,  be  paid  a  cash  equivalent  in  lieu  of  an  allotment  of  land. 

Apart  from  statutory  definitions,  the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  dealing  with  Indian  affairs  commonly  consider  a  person  who  is  of  Indian 
blood  and  a  member  of  a  tribe  regardless  of  degree  of  blood,  and  Indian. 

Thus,  the  Indian  Law  and  Order  Regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  Nov.  27,  1935,  contain  the  provision: 

For  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  in  this  part, 
an  Indian  shall  be  deemed  to  be  any  person  of  Indian  descent  who  is 
a  member  of  any  recognized  Indian  tribe  now  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

This  definition  exemplifies  the  idea  that  in  dealing  with  Indians  the  Federal 
Government  is  dealing  primarily  not  with  a  particular  race  as  such  but  with  members 
of  certain  social-political  groups  toward  which  the  Federal  Government  has  assumed 
special  responsibility. 


INDIAN  COUNTRY 

G  fl 

In  codifying  and  enacting  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure"  into  positive  law,  Congress  supplied  the  following  definition 
of  "Indian  country:" 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  1154  and  1156  of  this 
title,  the  term  "Indian  country, "as  used  in  this  chapter,  means 
(a)  all  land  within  the  limits  of  any  Indian  reservation  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government  not  withstanding  the  . 
issurance  of  any  patent,  and  including  rights  -of-way  running  through 
the  reservation,  (b)  all  dependent  Indian  communities  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  state  5  k* 
and  (c)  all  Indian  allottraents ,  the  Indian  titles  to  which  have  not  been"-' 
extinquished,  including  right-of-way  running  through  the  same."  *  ■ 

The  term  "Indian  country"  has  been  used  in  many  senses.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
most  usefully  defined  for  general  purposes  as  country  within  which  Federal  laws  relating 
to  Indians  and  tribal  laws  and  customs  generally  are  applicable.  The  phrase  "generally 
applicable"  is  used  for  certain  purposes  Federal  law  relating  to  Indians  and  tribal  law 
and  custom  have  a  validity  regardless  of  locality.  Thus,  for  example,  Congress  at  one 
time  made  it  a  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
status  which  an  Indian  acquires  by  tribal  custom  marriage  generally  will  be  recognized 
through  out  the  United  States. 
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The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  body  of  Federal  Indian  law  and  tribal  law  applies 
only  to  certain  areas,  which  have  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Indians  and  which  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  generally  as  "Indian  country." 

The  Indian  country  at  any  particular  time  must  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
existing  body  of  Federal  and  tribal  law.  Until  1817  it  wa®  country  within  thich  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  generally  had  not  been  made  applicable,  so  that 
crimes  in  Indian  country  by  whites  against  whites,  Dr  by  Indians,  were  not  cognizable 
in  state  courts  because  Congress  had  not  vested  jurisdiction  infthose  courts  for  that 
purpose.  Treaties  defined  the  boundaries  between  the  United.  States  or  the  separate 
states,  and  the  territories  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  or  nations.  Within  these 
territories  the  Indian  tribes  or  nations  had  not  only  full  jurisdiction  over  their 
own  citizens,  but  jurisdiction  over  citizens  of  the  United  States.  .Some  of  the  earlier 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  various  tribes  stipulated  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  within  the  territory  of  the  Indian  nations  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  these  nations. 

It  is  against  this  legal  background  that  the  first  legislative  definitions  must 
be  examined.  As  early  as  July  22,  1790,  Congress  used  the  expression  ’Indian  country* 
in  the  first  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act,  apparently  with  the  meaning  of  country  occupied 
by  Indians,  and  to  which  the  Government  recognized  them  as  having  some  kind  of  right 
or  title.  In  the  act  of  March  1,  1793,  Indian  country  and  Indian  territory  were  used 
synonymous ly . 

The  act  of  May  19,  1796,  contained  the  first  statutory  delimitation  of  Indian 
country,  fixing,  according  to  the  then  existing  treaties  the  boundary. line  between 
Indian  country  and  the  United  States.  In  this  act,  as  in  those  which  followed  it,  the 
term,  ’Indian  country*  is  nsed  as  descriptive  of  the  country  within’  the  boundary  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  In  1799,  and  again  in  1802,  the  boundary  of  Indian  country  was 
redefined  by  Congress  to  conform  with  new  treaties.  In  each  instance  it  /was  provided 
that  a  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  commit ing  a  crime  against  a  friendly 
Indian,  or  Indians  within  Indian  country  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts.  In  both  of  these  acts  the  words  ’Indian  country’  are  used  synonymously. 

The  existence  of  a  territory  in  which  white  desperados  could  escape  the  force, 
of  State  and  Federal  law  was  partially  terminated  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1817,  which 
extended  Federal  law  to  cover  crimes  committed  by  an  Indian  or  white  person  within 
any  town,  district,  or  territory  belonging  to  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians,  subject 
however,  to  the  limitation  that  the  act  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  an 
offense  by  one  Indian  against  another  Indian  within  any  Indian  boundary. 

Indian  country  in  all  these  early  statutes  was  territory ,wh'era€T  situated,  within 
which  tribal  law  was  generally  applicable,  Federal  law  was  applicable  only  in  special 
cases  designated  by  statute,  and  State  law  was  not  applicable  at  all.  This  conception 
of  the  Indian  country  reflected  a  situation  which  found  its  counter  part  in  inter¬ 
national  law  in  the  case  of  newly  acquired  territories,  where  the  laws  of  those 
territories  continued  in  force  until  repealed  or  modified  by  the  new  sovereign.  Con¬ 
gress  defined  Indian  country  for  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  as: 

"That  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not 
within  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  or  the  territory  of  Arkansas, 
and,  also,  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  not  within  any  state  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  extin—' 
guished,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the  Indian 
country. " 

*  .  <  •  4-  «  •  ►  \  . 

Whether  Indian  reservations  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  State  but  exempted 
by  treaty  or  statute  form  State  jurisdiction  were  included  within  the  the  foregoing 
distinction  is  a  question  not  free  frQ-ra  doubt.  Such  doubt,  however,  were  resolved 
by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions  and  by  the  failure  to  include  section  1  of  the-  act 
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of  1834  in  the  Revised  statutes  of  1873,  as  heretofore  noted,  thereby  repealing  it. 
Reference  was  made,  however,  in  numerous  subsequent  acts  to  '’Indian  country." 

r~coc.* 

....  j*  -$•  • 

Not  withstanding  the  repeal  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  1834,  the  Supreme  Court,  *. 
when  called  upon  to  determine  whether  certain  land  was  Indian  country,  in  a  nunber ' 
of  instances  used  the  definition  contained  therein. 

The  first  case  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  repeal  of  section  1  of  the 
1834  act  involved  the  legality  of  the  seizure  of  liquor  by  a  military  officer  under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  1834,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1864.  The 
legality  of  the  seizure  depended  on  whether  or  not  it  was  made  in  Indian  country, 
the  locus  being  at  a  point  within  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  In  an  unusual  opinion 
on  the  Court  held: 

"That  all  the  country  described  by  the  act  of  1834  as  Indian  country  re¬ 
mains  Indian  country  so  long  as  the  Indians  retain  their  original  title  to  the  soil, 
and  ceases  to  be  Indian  country  whenever  they  lose  that  title,  in  the  absence  of  any 
different  provision  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress." 

In  following  the  Rates  decision,  the  courts  have  held  that  reservation  lands  to 
which  Indian  title  ha*5“not  been  extinquished  come  within  the  definition  of  Indian 
country  as  contained  in  the  1834  act,  whether  situated  within  a  territory  or  state. 

Ordinarily,  Indian  title  is  extinquished  by  cession  under  treaty  or  act  of  Congress, 
and  the  land  ceases  to  be  Indian  country  when  the  cession  becomes  effective.  Where 
the  land,  however,  is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian  tribe,  the  courts  have  held  what  it  remains  "Indian  land"  until  actually 
sold. 

The  first  important  extension  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Bates  case  occurred 
in  1913  in  the  case  of  Donnelly  v.  United  States,  which  held  that  Federal  criminal 
law  was  applicable  to  the  crime  of  murder  committed  on  an  executive -order  Indian 
reservat ion. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Sandoval 
held  that  the  lands  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  come  within  the  definition  of  Indian 
country  for  the  purpose  of  Federal  liquor  regulation.  The  Pueblo  lands  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  reservation,  but  were  lands  held  by  communal  ownership.  It 
would  seem  that  the  term  "Indian  country"as  applied  to  the  Pueblos  means  any  lands 
occupied  by  "distinctly  Indian  communities"  recognized  and  treated  by  the  Government 
as  "dependent  countries"  entitled  to  its  protection. 

The  foregoing  decisions  are  concerned  with  lands  in  tribal  tenure  rather  than 
individual  Indian  holdings.  Under  the  practice  of  alloting  lands  in  severalty  to 
invididual  Indians,  title  to  the  allotted  land  was  held  in  trust  by  the  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  allottee,  or  vested  in  the  allottee  subject  to  a  restraint 
against  alienation.  Obviously,  in  either  case  tribal  title  is  not  involved. 

By  virtue  of  a  series  of  murders  committed  on  allotted  lands,  the  Supreme  Court 
was  called  upon  to  decide  whether  such  lands  were  Indian  country  for  the  purpose  of 
Federal  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Pelican,  a  case 
involving  the  murder  of  an  Indian  upon  a  trust  allotment,  the  Court  held  that  trust 
allotments  retain,  during  the  trust  period, a  distinctive  Indian  character,  being 
devoted  to  "Indian  country  occupancy  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  Federal 
legislation,  and  that  they  were  embraced  within  the  terra  "Indian  country."  There¬ 
after  in  United  States  v.  Ransey  Indian  country  was  held  to  include  a  restricted 
allottment  as  well.  Thus,  the  application  of  Federal  criminal  law  was  held  to  cover 
land*  to  which  the  tribal  title  has  been  extinguished  and  the  title  has  been  vested 
in  an  individual. 
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The  last  important  step  in  the  application  of  Federal  criminal  law  to  lands 
in  tribal  tenure  has  been  to  extend  it  to  lands,  wherever  situated,  with  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  and  set  apart  for  Indian  occupancy. 

Whether  land  acquired  by  the  United  States  and  used  for  Indian  purposes  which 
do  not  involve  Indian  occupancy  right,  e.  g.,  school,  hospital,  or  agency  sites 
not  within  a  reservation  are  "Indian  country"is  a  question  which  has  not  been 
definitely  settled  by  any  court  decision.  Administrative  practices  and  rulings, 
however,  indicate  that  such  lands  are  not  considerecd  "Indian  country." 
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LIFE  ON  THE  INDIAl-T  RESERVATIONS  TODAY 


Many  white  people  who  have  had  little  experience  with  Indians 
think  of  the  Indians  in  terms  of  a  rather  glum  looking  redskin,  clad 
in  buckskin  suit  surmounted  by  a  flowing  headdress,  riding  a  spotted 
horse.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Indians  were  ever  as  taciturn  and 
gloomy  as  they  have  been  painted.  They  are  a  fun  loving  people,  with 
a  decided  inclination  not  to  take  themselves  to  seriously,  and  a 
love  of  jokes  and  funny  stories.  The  rest  of  the  white  man's  concep¬ 
tion  might  have  fitted  the  Indians  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  is 
hardly  the  ?.ife  they  lead  toda^r.  The  life  and  dress  of  the  modern 
Indians  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  rural  communities  of  the  west. 

Dress:  Most  of  the  Indians  of  today  dress  much  as  the  people 
of  other  rural  communities  of  the  high  plains  region.  Some  of  the 
older  full-bloods  appear  in  a  more  picturesque  costume.  The  men 
wear  moccasins  and  their  hair  in  braids,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
trousers  and  coats.  Some  of  the  older  full-blood  women  wear  moccasins, 
bright  colored  print  dresses  and  colored  handkerchiefs,  shawls  or 
blankets  over  their  heads.  A  few  of  the  Indians  possess  old  style 
buckskin  outfits  for  ceremonial  use,  but  they  would  not  wear  them  on 
the  street  unless  on  their  way  to  or  from  ceremonials  or  in  a  dress 
parade.  Most  of  these  traditional  outfits  are  well  made  and  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  with  beaded  designs  and  fringes. 

Social  Life;  Social  dances  are  held  periodically  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  community  house  on  the  Reservation.  These  are  usually  followed 
by  the  so-called  "give  away”  in  which  presents  are  districted  to 
visitors  by  those  giving  the  Nances.  The  High  School  is  a  center  for 
young  people's  activities.  Here  are  held  f request  dances,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  athletic  contests.  Many  Indians  are  frequent  patrons 
of  the  movies.  They  find  the  ”wild  west”  thriller  especially  amusing. 

A  number  of  Indians  from  the  Reservation  have  appeared  in  such  pictures. 
The  4-H  Club,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Gi/?ls  organizations  are  active 
on  the  Reservation. 

The  Indians  enjoy  visiting  and  entertaining.  Frequent  visits 
are  made  back  and  forth  across  the  line  with  their  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  Canadian  Reserves.  They  also  visit  other  Montana 
Reservations.  Their  relations  with  many  of  their  old  esaemy  tribes 
are  now  the  Blackfeet  and  Crows  maintain  a  friendly  rivalry. 
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BLACKFEET  RESERVATION- FACT  SHEET 


POPULATION 

The  conception  of  these  Indians  as  members  of  a  vanishing  race  als«  needs  correction. 
Since  1895  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  Blackfeet  Agency  role  has  been  increasing. 

There  were  barely  1,800  then.  There  are  more  than  8,400  now.  In  the  old  days  of  Inter¬ 
tribal  wars  women  out-numbered  men  two  or  three  to  one,  but  today  there  are  afew  more 
males  than  females  among  the  Blackfeet,  Intermarriage  with  whites,  a  practice  that 
began  in  early  fur  trade  days,  has  changed  the  racial  character  of  most  of  the  Black¬ 
feet.  Today  about  nine  tenths  of  those  enrolled  at  the  Blackfeet  agency  are  mixed- 
bloods.  The  full-bloods,  numbering  about  10%  of  the  Reservation  population  are  in¬ 
creasing,  but  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  those  of  white  admixture.  As  a  result  of 
intermarriage  with  whites,  (ie.  Indian  women  with  white  men)  many  of  the  Indians  have 
surnames  of  French,  English,  Scotch  or  German  origin.  The  French  names  are  more 
common.  Among  the  full-bloods  are  retained  many  picturesque  Indian  names  as  Chewing 
Black  Bones,  Weasel  Head,  Bear  Medicine,  Rides -at-the-Door  and  Fast  Buffalo  Horse. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Blackfeet  now  living  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  days  of  the 
buffalo  which  vanished  from  the  Plains  in  1884.  In  a  few  years  the  Blackfeet  will  be 
dependent  entirely  upon  written  records,  museum  exhibits  and  traditions  from  past 
generations  for  their  knowledge  of  the  history  and  customs  of  their  tribe  in  buffalo  days. 

LANGUAGE 

Most  of  the  Blackfeet  now  speak  English,  and  can  read  and  wfcite  it.  A  portion  of- 
their  older  full-bloods  still  speak  only  their  native  tongue.  Nearly  all  of  them  can 
sign  their  names.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Indians  speak  both  Blackfeet  and  , 
English,  although  many  of  the  younger  mixed-bloods  have  great  difficulty  with  the 
Blackfeet  language  or  know  only  a  few  words  of  it.  Some  of  the  older  Indians  are  able 
to  converse  with  Indians  or  other  tribes  in  the  traditional  sign  language  of  the  Plains, 

MAKING  A  L IV ING 

Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the  most  common  ways  of  making  a  living  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  today.  Of  the  850  families  on  the  Reservation  in  1956,  60% 
had  agricultural  incomes.  Others  worked  for  wages  in  stores,  on  roads  and  ranches 
and  in  Government  service.  A  considerable  number  of  wetnen  and  some  men  obtain  ad¬ 
ditional  income  through  their  handicrafts  made  for  sale  at  the  Blackfeet  Craft  Shop, 
an  organization  founded  in  1936  as  an  Indian  cooperative.  In  1960  nearly  50%  of 
the  Indians  enrolled  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency  lived  and  worked  off  the  Reservation, 

Many  have  entered  the  Armed  Services  or  found  employment  in  industrial  fields  miles 
away  from  the  Reservation.  Many  have  entered  the  Armed  Services.  Tribal  members 
also  received  income  from  oil  and  grazing  leases.  The  development  of  the  oil  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Reservation  was  begun  within  the  last  decade. 

FOOD 

Beef  has  l«ng  replaced  the  buffalo  as  the  major  item  in  the  diet  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Although  they  raise  many  sheep,  lamb  is  rarely  eaten.  Other  foods  are  purchased  from 
the  stores  in  Browning  and  other  centers  on  or  near  the  Reservation,  where  the  Indian 
loves  to  gather,  swap  stories  and  discuss  the  news.  Many  families  raise  vegetables  in 
home  gardens  and  can,  dry  and  store  them  for  winter  use.  Wild  fruits  and  berries  are 
dried  or  canned  also. 

HOUSING 

The  Blackfeet  today  live  in  frame  or  log  houses.  Some  of  them  are  modern, 
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equipped  with  electricity  and  have  radio,  television  and  other  modem  eppliaaces.  Some 
of  the  log  houses  have  only  one  room.  As  in  many  rural  communities,  most  of  the  houses 
have  outside  toiltes.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  in  summer  a  number  of  families  occupy  teepees 
during  Indian  Days  Celebration.  The  covers  of  many  of  these  tipis  are  attractively  dec¬ 
orated  with  traditional  painted  patterns.  Tipi  poles  are  of  lodgepole  pine,  usually 
secured  on  the  wooded  slopes  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  Reservation.  The  covers 
are  of  canvas. 


LAND 


Originally  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  comprised  1,525,712  acres.  Individual  Indians 
were  allotted  400  acres  on  the  average  and  they  utilized  the  land  to  a  limited  extent 
for  farming  and  livestock  production.  Those  not  interested  in  working  the  land  have 
either  fee*  patented  or  sold  it.  The  results  of  such  alienation  has  left  a  totalcdf 
981,250  acres,  in  trust  status  and  permitted  the  checkerboard  type  of  land  ownership 
pattern  existing  today.  The  remaining  trust  lands  are  being  utilized  by  individual  i r, 
Blackfeet  or  leased  to  non-Indians  for  farming  and  grazing.  In  addition  to  surface  use, 
there  is  considerable  interest  and  current  activity  in  sub-surface  exploration  and  use 
by  various  oil  companies,  which  provide  substantial  income  to  some  Blackfeet. 

• !  J  ■ 

EDUCATION 


All  Indian  children  attend  school  and  are  subject  to  the  compulsory  school  laws  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  There  are  a  number  of  rural  grade  schools  on  fchd  Reservation  and 
a  combined  grade  and  high  school  in  Browning.  Some  Indians  attend  distant  Indian  boarding 
schools  and  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 


HEALTH 


The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Bivision  of  Indian  Health,  operates  a  modern  35-bed 
hospital  in  Browning.  It  is  staffed  by  3  physicians,  a  dental  officer,  2  public  health 
nurses,  8  registered  nurses,  3  practical  nurses,  7  nursing  assistants^  2  sanitarian 
aides,  and  full  complement  of  clerical,  janitorial  and  maintenance  personnel.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  control,  while  trachoma  has  been 
eliminated  as  a  health  problem.  Upper  respiratory  diseases,  diarrhea  and  similar  ills 
are  the  major  problem  of  the  Reservation  now.  The  precentage  of  maternity  cases  that 
receive  hospital  services  through  pre-and  post-natal  clinics  is  rapidly  rising.  And 
the  use  of  medical  specialists  and  consultants  from  Great  Falls  and  elsewhere  is  part 
of  the  health  program  to  provide  better  care  for  the  Blackfeet  Indians. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

In  1937,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  put  into  effect  its  own  Code  of  Municipal  Ordinances,  2 
covering  all  off  eases  between  Indians  other  than  the  ’’ten  major  crimes,”  which  are  su 
punishable  in  Federal  Courts  under  Federal  Statutes.  The  Tribe  has  its  own  Counts  of  ■ 
Law,  judges,  law  enforcement  officers  and  a  jail.  The  Tribal  Code  includes  game-'  n. 
laws  designed  to  conserve  the  fishing  and  pheasant  resources  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 
Marriage  and  divorce  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana. 


THE  TRIBAL  COUNCIL 

•  r 
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The  title  of  ’’chief”  no  longer  carries  with  it  any  governmental  authority  on  'the  •wit 
Blackfeet  Reservation.  It  has  become  simply  an  honorary  title.  The  legislative  body 
for  tribal  affairs,  under  the  Blackfdet  Tribal  Constitution,  is  the  Tribal  Business  -nr- 
Council,  a  body  of  13  elected  officers.  Among  the  powers  of  this  Council  are:  ■  hoi-. 
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Management  of  tribal  property  in?. land  and  money;  the  preservation  of  Reservation  wild 
life;  the  gegttletion  of  law  and  order  on  the  Reservation  (except  for  certain  major  crimes) 
and  the  encouragement  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  culture  and  tradition. 
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FACT  SHEET 

CROW  INDIAN  RESERVATION 


Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Crow  Agency,  Montana 

February  28,  1966 


History 

The  Crow  Indians  are  of  Siouan  origin  but  broke  away  from  their  ancestral  group  (Hidatsa) 
and  settled  along  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  in  southcentral  Montana  and 
northern  Wyoming  long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  This  tribe  was  originally  called 
the  "Absarokee"  which  means  "Children  cf  the  large  beaked  bird"  (probably  raven).  Other 
Indian  Tribes  in  referring  to  them  in  sign  language  would  simulate  the  flapping  of  a  birds 
wings  in  flight.  White  man  interpreted  this  to  mean  the  bird  "Crow"  and  thus  called  the 
Tribe  the  "Crows".  As  the  Tribe  migrated  westward  into  Montana  and  Wyoming,  they  changed 
from  an  agricultural  people  to  a  Tribe  of  hunters  and  warriors. 

The  Tribe  signed  their  first  peace  treaty  with  the  U.S.  Government  in  1825.  Later  peace 
treaties  which  established  the  Reservation  were  signed  in  1851  and  1868. 

Land  Use 

Because  of  their  long  friendship  with  the  Government  more  authority  for  the  leasing  of 
their  land  without  supervision  has  been  extended  to  the  Crows  than  to  any  other  Tribe. 
Special  legislation  in  1920,  followed  by  modifications  in  1926,  1948,  and  1949,  resulted 
in  the  designation  of  most  Crow  Indians  as  competent  to  contract  independent  leases  for 
individual  owned  land. 

Land  cessions  to  the  United  States,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  State  of  Montana 
reduced  the  Reservation  to  approximately  2,282,000  acres.  Of  this  amount,  1,288,269 
acres  are  owned  by  individual  members  of  the  Tribe.  The  Tribe  owns  285,962  acres  and  the 
remainder,  about  700,000  acres,  has  passed  into  other  wnership. 

Open  Grazing  -  1,218,600  acres 
Commercial  Timberlands  -  30,985  acres 
Noncommercial  Timberlands  -  78,000  acres 
Other  wild  lands  -  9,732  acres 
Dry  farmlands  -  208,587  acres 
Irrigated  -  26,601  acres 


Populat ion 

As  of  December,  1965,  there  were  4,828  enrolled  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe.  Of  these, 
3,986  were  living  on  the  Reservation.  The  city  of  Hardin  on  the  northcentral  boundary 
of  the  Reservation  was  home  to  116  Tribal  members  while  310  Crows  lived  in  Billings. 
Communities  on  the  Reservation  all  with  sizeable  Indian  populations  are  Lodge  Grass, 
Pryor,  St.  Xavier,  Wyola,  and  Crow  Agency  which  is  the  location  of  the  Tribe's  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Office.  Ft.  Smith,  one  mile  east  of  Yellowtail 
Dam,  has  a  small  Indian  population. 

The  population  of  the  Tribe  is  increasing  about  3%  per  year  which  is  much  faster  than  the 
average  national  population  increase.  About  60%  of  the  Crows  on  the  Reservation  live  on 
their  own  allotment  but  few  are  farmers  or  ranchers.  They  prefer  to  lease  their  land. 

Government 

The  Crow  Tribe  organized  itself  formally  and  adopted  a  written  constitution  on  June  24, 
1948.  This  constitution  was  amended  on  December  18,  1961.  Under  this  constitution  the 
Tribe  has  a  general  council  form  of  government  in  which  every  adult  enrolled  member  is 
allowed  to  vote  if  they  are  present  during  the  meeting  of  the  general  council.  One- 
hundred  or  more  Tribal  members  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  general  council.  This  council 
has  the  authority  to  represent,  act,  and  speak  for  the  Tribe  in  any  and  all  matters  and 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Tribe  and  its  members.  General  council  meetings 
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During  the  summer  of  1965,  90  preschool  children  participated  in  the  "Head  Start  Program 
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The  Tribe  has  two  "Neighborhood  Youth  Corps"  programs  in  operation,  a  program  for  students 
between  the  ages  of  16-22  who  are  in  school  and  one  for  young  people  of  the  same  age  who 
are  out  of  school,  120  young  people  are  enrolled  in  both  programs. 

Seven  VISTA  wl-  )kers  are  on  the  Reservation  helping  members  of  the  Tribe  in  various  ways. 


The  Tribe  has  applied  for  a  Community  Action  Development  Grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  Tribe  plans  during  the  summer  of  1966  to  have  a  'Head  Start  Program," 
Outward  Bound  Program,  and  a  College  Work-Study  Project  along  with  a  "Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Program".  All  of  these  programs  come  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

V  ?  i.  i 

An  application  has  been  filed  with  the  Economic  Development  Administration  for  funds 
to  build  an  industrial  park.  Cost  to  build  this  industrial  park  is  estimated  at  $250,000, 
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Federal  Services  Provided 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  one  of  the  oldest  Agencies  in  our  Federal  Government. 

Our  origins  go  back  to  the  colonial  period  and  we  have  been  in  continuous  existence  for 
139  years.  Over  this  period  of  nearly  14  decades,  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  re** 
defined  and  expanded  the  work  of  the  Bureau  until  today  our  organization  bears;  little  I.  ,,.  ,.. 
resembalance  to  the  purely  diplomatic  and  trade  Agency  that  was  originally  established 
in  1824. 
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The  responsibilities  that  we  have  with  respect  to  the  Crow  Indian  people  are  essentially  ~ 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  we  provide  them  with  a  variety  of  services  where  these  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  available  from  the  usual  state  and  local  Agencies  serving  non-Indian 
citizens.  Secondly,  we  seree  as  trustees  for  1,574,392  acres  of  land  that  belong  to 
the  Indian  people  or  to  the  Crww  Tribe.  As  trustees,  we  are  responsible  not  only  for 
protecting  the  Indian  owners  of  this  land,  Tribal,  or  individual,  from  improvident 
disposition  or  leasing  of  the  property.  We  also  assist  them  to  achieve  the  highest 
possible  income  from  the  lands  and  the  related  resources  that  is  consistent  with  sound 
conservation  principles.  And  this  gets  us  into  a  second  group  of  programs,  mainly 
technical  in  nature,  in  such  fields  as  Education,  Forestry,  Range  Management,  Irrigation, 
Credit,  and  Leasing  for  mineral  development  or  for  surface  uses  such  as  agriculture, 
grazing,  or  commercial  and  industrial  development. 


In  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  the  Bureau  has  launched  a  number  of  new  programs  aimed 
at  quickening  the  pace  of  economic  advancement  for  Indian  people  and  helping  them  to 
higher  standards  <£  living.  Among  these  programs  are  Employment  Assistance,  Industrial 
and  Reservation  Programs. 


All  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  are  orientated  toward  three  main  goals,  (1)  maximum 
Indian  economic  self-sufficiency,  42)  full  participation  of  Indians  in  American  life, 
and  (3)  equal  citizenship  privileges  and  responsibilities  for  Indians.  ' 


The  Division  of  Indian  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  maintains  and  operates  a  35-bed 
hospital  located  at  Crow  Agency  for  the  benefit cf  Indian  people. 


»  i  t. .f.-l. -I. 
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are  usually  held  on  a  quarterly  basis  or  more  frequently  if  Tribal  business  is  pressing. 

Every  two  years  the  Tribal  Council  elects  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretary,  and 
Vice-Secretary.  The  Tribal  council  has  provided  for  the  election  of  committees  in  the 
fields  of  Credit,  Education  and  Health,  Enrollment,  Oil  &  Gas,  Industrial  Development, 

Land  Purchase,  and  an  Executive  Committee. 

The  reservation  is  divided  into  six  districts,  each  district  is  represented  on  each 
committee.  There  are  no  minimum  qualifications.  The  expenses  of  operating  the  Tribal 
government  and  Tribal  programs  are  paid  for  out  of  Tribal  income  received  for  land  leases, 
oil  &  gas  royalties  and  bonuses,  and  interest  on  funds  deposited  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

.  ‘  n  r  - 

Judgment  Fund  Programs 

In  1962  the  U.S.  Government  awarded  the  Crow  Tribe  approximately  9.5  million  flollard  for 
land  ceded  to  the  government  in  prior  years.  This  award  was  programmed  by  the  general 
council  as  follows: 

Three  dividend  payments  (two  $100  payments  and 

one  for  $50  to  each  enrolled  member  of  the  Tribe).  $1,087,500 


Family  Plan  Program  4,350,000 
Land  Purchase  Program  1,000,000 
Tribal  Credit  Program  275,000 
Competent  Lease  Relief  1,000,000 
Industrial  Development  1,060,000 
Education  and  Scholarships  200,000 
Law  and  Order  activity  100,000 
Tribal  Headquarters  &  multipurpose  building  120,000 


Of  the  above  programs  the  Family  Plan  program  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  Crow 
people.  Under  this  program  $1000  was  allotted  to  each  enrolled  member  to  be  used  for 
his  permanent  economic  and/or  social  improvement.  It  was  apparent  the  greatest  concern 
of  most  of  the  people  was  their  housing.  Usingtheir  Family  Plan  allotment,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  amount  was  not  sufficient,  a  Credit  Loan  or  Land  Sale  funds.  Here 
is  what  has  been  accomplished  since  1962  in  the  field  of  housing:  255  new  homes  constructed 
223  homes  completely  remodeled  or  had  major  repairs;  65  homes  purchased;  and  14  homes 
in  process  of  construction  or  major  remodeling. 

Other  permissible  uses  for  Family  Plan  funds  were  for  furniture,  appliances,  wells  and 
pumps,  education,  to  enlarge  or  start  livestock  or  farming  operations,  purchase  or 
enlarge  business  enterprises,  and  for  special  needs  such  as  glasses,  dentures  and  other 
mddical  repair  work.  They  could  also  invest  their  money  in  "Series  E"  Bonds  or  in  a 
savings  account.  The  Family  Plan  is  about  957o  complete. 

Housing 

Adequate  housing  is  a  major  problem  on  nearly  every  Reservation.  The  Provisional  Overall 
Economic  Development  Program  (OEDP)  of  the  Crow  Reservation  was  prepared  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Instit&te  and  published  in  1962.  It  states,  "about  70%  of  the  families  living 
on  the  Crow  Reservation  are  still  in  substandard  housing,  for  example,  with  insufficient 
space  for  the  number  of  occupants,  inadequate  sanitary  facilities  or  ineffective  heating 
or  weather  proofing."  The  Family  Plan  and  other  programs  have  changed  this  picture  con¬ 
siderably.  A  survey  during  the  winter  of  1964-65  indicated  although  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  had  been  cade  there  still  existed  a  definite  need  for  additional  housing,  19%  were 
found  to  be  in  poor  condition  and  25%  ure  in  fair  to  poor  condition.  Some  houses  rated 
as  in  good  condition  are  overcrowded  with  as  many  as  2.9  people  per  room. 

Industrial  development 

The  Tribal  Council  allotated  $1,000,000  of  its  Judgment  Funds  to  seek,  assist,  and  establish 
industry  on  the  Reservation  which  would  provide  long  term  employment  to  Tribal  members. 

An  Industrial  Commission  of  six  members  has  been  set  up  to  administer  the  program.  A 


tract  of  land  comprising  approximately  60  acres  has  been  set  adide  to  be  used  as  an 
industrial  park.  This  site  is  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Crow  Agency  and  interstate  90 
and  U.  S.  212. 

Located  in  a  portion  of  the  site  in  a  new  factory  is  an  electronics  firm  which  manufactures 
timing  and  regulating  devices.  Funds  to  build  additional  streets  and  utility  lines  and 
to  create  a  true  industrial  park  have  been  requested  from  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istrat ion. 

Education 

For  some  years  many  members  of  the  Tribe  have  been  cognizant  bf  the  importance  of  education. 
Poverty  on  the  Reservation  prevented  many  from  completing  high  school  or  going  to  college. 

The  general  council  programmed  $200,000  of  their  Judgment  Funds  for  a  college  scholarship 
program.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  February,  1962,  140  scholarships  have 
been  granted.  In  1962  there  were  28  high  school  graduates.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase.  In  1965  the  number  of  Crow  students  graduating  from  high  school  had 
increased  to  54.  Below  is  presented  the  current  educational  situation  (February,  1966). 

21  College  graduated 

33  Attending  college  on  Crow  scholarships 
12  Attending  college  on  combination  scholarships 
1  Attending  college  on  own  money 
1160  Enrolled  in  Public  or  Boarding  School 

Labor  Force 

The  economy  of  the  Crow  Reservation  is  based  upon  agriculture,  -  farming  and  ranching. 

The  trend  toward  larger  farms  and  ranches  and  the  mechanization  of  these  farms  and  ranches 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  agriculture  jobs.  This  has  greatly  increased  the 
unemployment  on  the  Reservation. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  branch  of  Employment  Assistance  at  Crow  Agency.  This 
branch  develops  jobs  for  members  of  the  Tribe  in  the  local  community,  for  example, Jit 
was  instrumental  in  securing  jobs  for  113  Crows  at  Holly  Sugar  Company,  Hardin,  Montana 
during  the  past  sugar  campaign.  The  Buearu  of  Indian  Affairs  also  offers  Adult  Vo¬ 
cational  Training,  On-the-Job  Training,  job  referral  and  counseling.  The  cost  of  taans- 
portation,  subsistence  enroute  to  the  training  site  and  subsistence  during  the  period 
of  training  are  also  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  When  the  trainee  completes 
his  course  a  job  in  his  field  is  always  available  if  the  applicant  chooses  to  stay  at 
the  training  site. 


As  of  December  31,  1965 
Total  in  labor  force  -  653 

Total  employed  full  time  -  193 

Adults  on  Vocational  Training  Programs  -  17 

Adults  "on-the-job  training"  programs  -  10 


When  the  sugar  campaign  closes,  usually  in  December  or  early  January,  the  unemployment 
rate  may  soar  as  high  as  45%.  This  high  rate  of  unemployment  continues  to  about  April 
1  when  farming,  ranching,  and  construction  jobs  open.  The  average  annual  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  is  about  15-20%.  < 

Tribal  Participation  in  Various  Federal  Economic  Improvement  Acts 
The  Crow  Indian  Reservation  has  been  declared  a  Redevelopment  Area  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  because  of  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  low  median 
family  income  on  the  Reservation. 

In  1963  the  Tribe  participated  in  an  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  80  unemployed 
Tribal  members  worked  three  months  on  this  program  doing  conservation  work  and  stock¬ 
piling  and  crushing  gravel  to  be  used  on  the  Reservation  roads. 
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POPULATION  zr 

It  is  recognized  that  thS  population  count  may  vary  markedly  from  time  to  time  depending 
upon  the  local  employment  situation  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Also,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Indians  living  in  the  community  of  Harlem  who  transfer  residence  frequently. 

The  Community  Action  Survey  identified  a  total  of  1397  people  residing  within  the  confines 
of  the  reservation,  df  which  1248  or  89.0  percent  live  in  the  three  districts  of  Hays, 
Lodgepole,  and  the  Milk  River  Valley.  The  Valley  district  is  the  smallest  sub-community 
of  the  three,  having  a  population  of  254‘j  or  18  percent  of  the  total  community  population. 
The  Lodgepole  district  is  next  in  size,  having  a  population  6f  319,  or  22.8  percent .pj The 
Hays  district  is  the  largest,  having  a  population  of  674,  or  48.2  percent.  -j  -  • 

•  •'  G 

Males  constitute  a  52.8  percent  of  the  entire  population,  yielding  a  1.12:1  male^feraAle 
rat io . 


Analysis  of  residents  by  age  groups  reveals  the  following  distribution:  61  percent  are 
less  than  21  years  of  age;  19.5  percent  are  between  21  and  40  years  of  age;  13.9  percent 
are  between  41  and  60  years  of  age,  and;  6  percent  are  over  60  years  of  age  (Table  la.) 


TABLE  la:  Fort  Belknap  Population  Distribution 
By  Age  Groups  and  Residence  Area 
Spring  1966 
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AGE  GROUPS 

The  following  distribution,  by  residence  area,  of  residents  in  terms  of  the  four  major 
age  categories  is  indicated: 


Cl)  Under  6  to  20 

Hays  -  52.3  percent 
Lodgepole  -  21.8  percent 
Valley  -  16.2  percent 
Agency  -  9.7  percent 


(2)  21  to  40 

Hays  -  43.7  percent 
Lodgepole  -  23.9  percent 
Valley  -  18  percent 
Agency  -  14.4  percent 


(4)  60  and  over 

Hays  -  35  perceht 
Lodgepole  -  28.7  percent 
Valley  -  28,6  percent 
Agency  -  5.7  percent 


(3)  41  to  60 

Hays  -  40.9  percent 
Lodgepole  -  22.3  percent 
Valley  -  22.7  percent 
Agency  -  14.1  percent 


The  fact  that  61  percent  of  all  Fort  Belknap  residents  are  less  than  21  years  of  age  agrees 
well  with  the  61  percent  derived  from  Fort  Peck  Reservation  surveys.  Children  under  18 
years  of  age  comprise  62.3  percent  among  the  Great  Falls  area  Indians.  Northern  Cheyenne 
residents  under  21  years  of  age  comprise  55.1  percent  of  their  reservation.  The  1960 
U.S.  Census  shows  that  children  under  21  in  the  State  of  Montana  constitute  42  percent 
of  the  total  population. 

The  average  length  of  residence  f r  •>  family  heads  in  Hays,  according  to  135  reporting  per¬ 
sons,  is  36  years.  For  Lodgepole,  based  on  56  reporting  persons,  average  residence  dur¬ 
ation  is  39  years.  For  the  Valley,  based  on  57  reporting  persons,  the  average  residence 
duration  is  13.7  years,  while  for  the  Agency,  based  upon  35  reporting  persons,  the  average 
is  14  years.  It  can  be  seen  that  comparable  residence  stability  is  indicated  for  Hays 
and  Lodgepole  populations,  while  the  Valley  and  Agency  populations  exhibit  less  inbeddedness 

FAMILY  INCOME 

Table  II  shows  a  completely  non-typical  annual  income  picture  in  terms  of  income  source 
and  level  distribution  for  the  Agency  district.  Accordingly,  the  principal  income  anal¬ 
ysis  and  description  will  focus  upon  data  gathered  from  the  three  remaining  districts. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  -one  household  heads  were  approached  concerning  their  income  status. 

Of  those  reporting  incomes,  115  or  45.8  percent  derived  their  majority  annual  income  (earned 
income)  from  salaries,  leases,  ranching,  being  self  employed,  and  from  sources  other  than 
those  offered  by  the  schedule.  Consequently,  54.2  percent  of  the  responding  family  heads 
derived  their  majority  incomes  (  unearned  income)  from  such  sources  as  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  social  security,  aid  to  families  of  dependent  children,  and  general  assistance. 

The  frequently  distribution  of  income  according  to  income  level  classes  for  all  comm¬ 
unities,  excepting  the  Agency,  follows:  27  percent  of  all  families  had  less  than  $1,000 
annual  income;  33.3  percent  earned  between  $1,000  and  $1,999;  16  percent,  $2,000 

to  $2,999;  6.4  percent,  $3,999;  6.4  percrafc,  $4,000  to  $4,999,  and;  10.9  percent  over  ,• 

$5,000  (see  TABLE  Ha.) 
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TABLE  Ila:  Percentage  Distribution  of  Income 
By  Class  and  Residence  Area 
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INCOME  CLASSES 


The  percentage  incidences  of  annual  income  for  various  classes  of  income,  comparing  Fort 
Belknap  in  1966  (excluding  the  Agency  district),  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  in  1958,  Great 
Falls  area  Indians  in  1964,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  1966 C?)  ,  an<|  the  State 
of  Montana  in  1960,  are  shown  below  as  Table  Ilia. 
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Income  Class 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Great  Falls 

N.  Chey. 

Montana  .. 

%less  than  $1,000 

26.1 

32.7 

26.1 

10.0 

;•  V  .£  A- 

vd 

%  $1,000  -  $1,999 

29.5 

24.3 

18.0 

30.0 

i  "i 

%  $2,000  -  $2,999 

14.0 

13.9 

22.7 

38.0 

10.6 

%  less  than  $3,000 

69.6 

70.9 

66.8 

78.0 

30.7 

State  6f  Montana  income  figures  are  available  only  for  Roosevelt  County;  the  figures  for 
the  other  appropriate  counties  would  undoubtedly  differ  somewhat.  The  median  family 
income  for  Indians  and  All  Races  in  Montana  for  1959,  according  to  the  1960  Census,  was, 
respectively,  $2,774  and  $4,289  for  rural  farm  income. 


The  above  information  clearly  establishes  a  significantly  low  general  income  level  for  a 
substantial  number  of  Fort  Belknap  community  families  by  comparison  with  other  poverty 
ridden  communities  and  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  Hays  and  Lodgepole  are  actually  in  much 
worse  fetraits  than  the  69.6  percent  earning  less  than  $3,000  per  annum  indicates,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  49.6  percent  figure  for  the  Valley  tended  to  bbscure  the  76.5  and  73.6 
percent,  respectively,  earning  less  than  $3,000  in  these  communities.  They  are  in  fact 
on  a  low  par  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  community  ---  a  certain  indication  of  financial 
deprivat ion. 
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EDUCATION 


It  can  be  seen  that  a  total  of  563  persons,  or  about  40  percent  «5f  the  total  Fort  Belknap 
Community  population  of  1397,  are  over  18  years  of  age  and  are  not  now  attending  school. 
Those  who  completed  four  or  fewer  grades  constitute  5.7  percent;  five  to  eight  grades  36.2 
percent;  nine  to  12  grades,  45.6  percent  ,  and  ;  more  than  12  grades  12.5  percent. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  by  area  reveals  the  following  residence/education  completed  facts 

a)  0  through  4  grades  completed:  Hays  25  percent,  Lodgepole  34.4  percent.  Valley 
40.6  percent,  and  Agency  0.0  percent. 

b)  5 -through  8  grades  completed;  Hays  40.7  percent,  Lodgepole  31.8  percent,  Valley 
23  percent,  and  Agency  4.5  percent. 

c)  9  through  12  grades  completed:  Hays  50.3  percent,  Lodgepole  18.3  percent,  Valley 

21.3  percent,  and  Agency  10.1  percent. 

d)  13  or  more  grades  completed:  Hays  18.6  percent,  Lodgepole  20  percent,  Valley 

11.4  percent,  and  Agency  50  percent. 


The  relationship  between  amount  of  education  completed  by  heads  of  households  not  now 
attending  school  and  present  income  is  as  follows:  26.6  percent  of  this  population 
(N-233  household  heads,  excluding  the  Agency  family  heads)  had  less  than  $1,000  annual 
income;  those  62  families  heads  completed  an  average  of  8.2  grades  of  school,  33.5 
percent  earned  between  $1,000  and  $1,999  per  annum;  these  78  family  heads  completed  an 
average  of  8.5  grades,  16.3  percent  earned  between  $2,000  and  $2,999  per  annum;  these  38 
family  heads  completed  an  average  of  9.2  grades,  6  percent  earned  between  $3,000  and 
$3,999  per  annum;  these  14  family  heads  completed  an  average  of  9.1  grades,  619  perceht 
earned  between  $4,000  and  $4,999  per  annum;  these  16  family  heads  completed  an  average 
of  10.3  grades.  The  remaining  10.7  percent  earned  over  $5,000  per  annum;  these  25  family 
heads  completed  an  average  of  11,4  grades.  The  average  educational  attainment  level  for 
all  of  these  233  family  heads  is  9.0  grades;  the  average  income  is  $3,500. 


THE  MEANING  OF  "POVERTY  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION" 

What  is  it  that  is  meant  by  the  often  used  word  "poverty”  and  the  recently? popularized 
concept  of  "community  Action"?  The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  defines  and 
describes  poverty,  its  causes,  its  condequences  and  its  relatinnship  to  community  action 
in  the  following  way: 

Poverty  is  a  condition  of  need,  helpless  ness,  and  hopelessness.  It  is  rooted  in  a 
network  of  social  ills  that  include  inadequate  education,  unemployment,  poor,  health 
and  dilapitated  housing. 

The  program  must  give  promise  of  progress  toward  eliminating  poverty  in  the  community 
or  toward  eliminating  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  poverty.  A  community  action 
program  may  do  this  through  developing  employment  opportunities,  improving  human 
performances,  motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  conditions  under  which 
people  live,  learn  and  work.  The  aim  of  community  action  is  not  merely  improvement 
in  the  standards  of  life  of  the  poor  but  the  provision  of  opportunities  to  enable 
poor  people  to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

From  these  statements  of  aims  and  objectives  it  can  be  concluded  that  poverty  is  the  cu¬ 
mulative  result  of  social  problems  that  have  long  histories.  It  is  further  apparent  that 
any  efforts  to  get  to  the  sources  of  poverty-producing  conditions  must  do  much  more  than 
provide  temporary  income  for  a  few  or  even  many  individuals.  Since  poverty  results  from 
a  long  chain  of  negative  experiences  and  since  people  who  have  grown  up  in  deprived 
communities  arelikely  to  have  been  somehow  "damaged"  in  the  process  (in  the  senses  that 
their  abilities  to  cope  constructively  with  frustrating  environmental  barriers  are  under¬ 
developed^  it  is  more  than  ever  evident  that  the  practice  of  awarding  monetary  Gratuities 
to  poor  people  is  at  best  a  disservice  and  at  most  only  temporary  relief  from  their  im¬ 
prisoning  state  of  alienation  and  ‘.unhhppiness. 
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Rather,  it  is  essential  that  a  variety  of  inter-related  grass  roots  approaches  be  initiated 
on  the  local  level,  aiming  at  the  very  foundation  of  deprivation  and  impoverishment,  if 
real  progress  is  to  be  made  in  developing  and  restoring"  ...  man's  satisfaction  in  be¬ 
longing  to  a  community  where  he  can  find  security  and  significance."  These  efforts  must 
be  geared  to  produce  enduring  consistent  combinations. 


COMMUNITY  INTERESTS  III  SELF  DEVELOPMENT 

Reservation  residents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  types  of  things,  in  their  opinions, 
that  could  be  done  to  improve  their  community.  Since  this  itea.permitted  free  choice  in 
responding,  a  great  variety  of  ideas  and  suggestions  were  forthcoming.  Encouragement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  general  aura  of  dissatisfaction  that  was  ref lected'in  the  response 
patterns,  since  it  is  well  known  that  a  state  of  internal  disquiet  must  precede  or  be 
preluded  to  constructive  social  change.  This  ingredient  seems  to  exist  in  no  small  mea- 
“ sure , : Whatever  its  sources  and  wherever  its  directions. 

The  principal  areas  of  community  improvement  demand  are,  in  descending  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  as  identified  by  the  pepple: 

(D)  High  demand  for  a  recreational  progeam  consisting  of  a  recreation  center,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  variety  of  activities  designed  principally  for  youth - after  school 

center  having  educational -recreational  emphases  (217  replies). 

2)  High  demand  for  the  creation  of  new  and  more  jobs  through  the  introduction  of 
outside  industry  and/or  through  work  programs  (180)  replies. 

3)  High  demand  for  a  beautification  program  to  eliminate  unsightly  and  distracting 
discarded  automobiles,  junk,  houses,  etc.  (144  replies.) 

.  /  v’”.. 

4)  High  demand  for  the  construction  of  modern  homes  and  for  the  restoration  and 
impt&vetaent  of  existing  sub-standard  homes.  (134  replies.) 
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5)  Moderate  demand  for  road  improvement  andmore  development  of  local  domestic 
vater  resources  (102  replies). 

6)  Moderate  demand  for  job  training  opportunities  for  adults  on  the  Reservation 
and  for  improving  pre-adult  school  system.  (89) 

7)  Moderate  Demand  for  further  development  of  people  and  resources  for  the  local 
farming  and  ranching  economy  (42  replies). 


HOUSING,  HOME  MftimGEMENT  AND  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

Elimination  of  sub-standard  housing  coupled  with  the  increased  availablilty  of 
household  conveniences  and  utilities  will  probably  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  unsightly,  overcrowded,  drafty,  unsanitary  and  poorly  lighted  housing.  But,  there 
is  more  to  the  housing  dimension  of  poverty  than  the  purely  physical  aspect.  Residents, 
a  great  many  of  whom  have  no  present  intention  of  relocation  away  from  the  Reservation, 
plan  to  <bive  out  their  lives  in  their  present  surroundings.  Despite  the  ever  increasing 
improvements  occasioned  by  public  housiig  programs,  these  residents  are  gang  to  require 
housing  and  home  management  assistance  regardless  of  the  housing  circumstances  that 
evolve  eventually. 

a)  the  improvement  of  home  management  skills  through  classes,  demonstration  and 

home  management  aides  must  be  increased  to  an  extent  presently  uaattained.  Families 
tana  must  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  use  every  conceivable  kind  of  help  to  make  their 

homes  sound  an  attractive.  Homemaker  service  could  be  provided  by  non-professional 
workers — inthis  case,  perhaps  target  area  residents,  given  some  special  training. 


b)  Instruction  should  also  be  provided  in  home  maintenance  and  repair,  stressing 
simple,  practical  and  non-technical  operations.  This  approach  also  could  be 
handled  by  community  workers  having  unusual  skills. 


c)  Consumer  information  and  education  programs  should  be  offered  to  offset,  in> 
part,  the  prevailing  low  income  level  by  improving  residents'  abilities  to 
maximize  their  limited  resources  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services.  Budget¬ 
ing  and  other  financial  comsBding  assistance  could  contribute  to  a  permanent  im¬ 
provement  in  spending  habits.  ,,;i 


d)  There  must  be  hamemaking  education  and  training  provided  in  schools. 
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THE  LANDLESS  INDIANS 


•  I 


A  Montana  State  Corporate  charter  was  granted  the  Landless  Indians  May  21, 

1951.  The  officers  of  the  incorporation  were  Joseph  H.  Dus some,  President  of 
Montana  Inc.  and  Helen  Thumm,  Vice  President.  The  purpose  of  the  charter  reads  as 

follows:  ~?j 

»  1 

m\\'f :  '*■* 

"1.  To  organize  the  Indians  and  relations  of  Indians  of  the  Chippewa-Cree 
tribe,  formerly  of  the  Pembina  band  of  the  Red  River  Tribe,  the  Chief  Little  Shell 
Band,  the  Wilkie  Band,  the  Gabriel  Azure  Band,  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  and  all 
other  Indians  residing  in  the  State  of  Montana  who  have  no  prior  claims  or  payments 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  provide  an  organization  for  all  Indians  not  living  on  an  Indian 
reservation  or  who  are  not  wards  of  the  United  States  and  whose  principal  residence 
is  not  the  State  of  Montana,  and  members  of  their  immediate  families  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  any  Indians  of  the  State  of  Montana  who  are  not  living  on  any 
Indian  reservation  and  who  have  not  had  any  grant  of  land  otherwise  as  Indians  made 
to  them  by  the  United  States,  provided  that  this  shall  not  affect  or  interfere 
with  such  lawful  claims  of  land  grants  or  otherwise  which  have  been  received  by 
members  of  this  corporation  and  have  been  cancelled  by  the  United  States,  and  shall 
not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  legality  of  any  existing  claim  of  the  Crees 
and  Chippewas  against  the  United  States. 

3.  To  adopt,  use  and  alter  at  pleasure  a  corporate  seal. 

4.  To  acquire,  own,  use  and  hold  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  bequest  or 
otherwise  real  and  personal  property. 

5.  To  borrow  money,  if  necessary,  and  to  give  mortgages,  liens  or  pledges 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation. 

6.  To  lease,  sell,  give  away  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  property  of  the 
corporation. 

7.  To  establish,  open  and  maintain  recreation  centers,  homes  for  old 
people,  children’s  homes,  social  clubs  and  similar  facilities  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  members  of  the  said  corporation  and  the  children  of  members. 

8.  To  appoint  such  agents  and  officers  as  its  business  may  require. 

9.  To  establish  county  or  district  subordinate  organizations  throughout 
the  State  of  Montana  in  counties  or  districts  where  twenty-five  (25)  or  more 
adult  members  exist  or  reside. 

10.  To  do  and  perform  any  other  acts  or  actions  which  other  non-profit 
corporations  of  the  State  of  Montana  created  for  the  purposes  here  in  stated  may 
be  authorized  now  or  hereafter  by  the  laws  of  Montana. 

11.  To  speak  with  the  same  authority,  act  with  the  same  authority  and  serve 
the  purposes,  for  the  members  of  this  corporation,  as  any  Indian  council  now  in 
existence  or  which  may  come  into  existence  hereafter. 

12.  To  admit  persons  to  membership  in  the  corporation  and  to  expel  any 
member  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  and  to  classify  memberships  in 
the  corporation,  if  desirable. 
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13  .  To  provide  by  its  by-laws  the  amount  of  its  membership  fee  to  be  paid  by 
the  various  classes  of  members;  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  member  annually 
for  dues,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  payment  and  the  manner  of  collecting  the  same  and 
to  provide  forfeiture  of  membership  in  the  corporation  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

14.  To  provide  for  an  executive  committee  with  which  shall  have  authority  to  , 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  under  the  direction  of  the  members  and 
of  the  directors. 

The  original  President  of  the  Landless  Indians,  Joseph  H.  Dussome,  is  no  longer 
living  and  the  Landless  Indians  have  filed  a  claim  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
for  reimbursement  of  lands  taken  from  the  Chippewa  Tribe  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Several  members  of  the  Little  Shell  Band  were  given  homestead  entry  rights  in  the 
State  of  Montana.  They  filed  upon  these  homesteads  and  a  good  many  of  filings  later 
were  cancelled  upon  order  from  the  United  States  Government.  This  group  is  now  very 
active  trying  to  have  new  lands  made  available  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  who  had  their 
homesteads  cancelled.  Members  of  the  Little  Shell  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  have 
rights  to  lands  which  have  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  They  are  making  application  under  the  1887  law  which  grants 
them  the  right  to  homestead  on  government  land  and  in  any  area  where  they  might 
exist.  Several  efforts  are  being  made  at  this  time  to  file  homestead  rights  in  forest 
reserves  and  the  Bureau  of  Lnad  Management  Lands.  This  issue  is  still  being  con¬ 
tested  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  last  official  meeting  of  the  Landless 
Indian  group  has  the  following  minutes;  and  they  indicate  the  business  that  has 
been  transacted: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  2000  Landless  Indians  in  Montana. 


INDIAN  GROUP  ORGANIZER  Is  HEARD  In  ORE. 

EVERETT  DAILY  HERALD 
June  9,  1966 

PORTLAND  (UPI)  -  The  organizer  of  a  national  Indian  group  spoke  here  Friday 
on  Indian  rights  in  attempts  to  secure  land  from  the  federal  government. 

srT  ■ 

Amos  A.  Hopkin<s-Dukes ,  plant iff  in  a  lawsuit  filed  against  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall,  said  Indians  are  entitled  to  public  domain  land  under  the  General 
allotment  Act  of  1887. 

Dukes  organized  and  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Tribal  Indian  Land  Rights 
Association,  which  recently  added  an  Oregon  branch. 

He  said  the  federal  land  is  being  withheld. 

"Oregon  will  probably  wind  up  with  30,000  Indians  from  Washington  who  will 
eventually  file  for  land  in  Oregon,  plus  Indians  from  other  states,"  he  said. 

The  act  provides  that  Indians  settling  on  public  domain  are  entitled  to  160 
acres  per  person  upon  application. 

He  said  Udall  is  whithholding  land  on  the  grounds  the  lands  are  too  poor  in 
quality.  Hopkins -Dukes  contended,  however,  this  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
withholding  allotments. 

His  suit  is  expected  to  go  to  trial  about  August.  The  suit  was  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  here. 

The  national  association  has  about  33,000  members  in  13  states. 
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MONTANA  LANDLESS  INDIANS  INC.  MEETING 
April  22,  1966 
Montana  Power  Assembly  Room 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi 
following  present: 

Edward  Belgard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sangray 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Belgard 

Mr.  Jerry  Walker 

Mr.  Eugene  Belgard 

Mrs.  Adeline  LaFortaine 

Mr.  Clara  Kaufman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Anderson 

Mr.  Ely  St.  Germain 

Mrs.  Anna  Ford 

Mr.  Ed  Collins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Thumra 

Mr.  George  Trotchie 

Mr.  Joe  Trotchie 

Miss  Pauline  Trotchie 

Mrs.  Mary  Trotchie 

Mrs.  Mary  Wallace 

Mrs.  Ursula  Newman 

Mrs.  Flora  Sadler 

Mr.  Grant  Thompson 

Mrs.  Marian  Thompson 

Mrs.  Emma  Jane  Sutherland 

Mr.  Andrew  Ta inter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.W.  Bergan 

Mrs.  Patricia  Scott 

Chairman  Belgard  outlined  the  agenda  for 


Edward  Belgard.  Roll  Call  indicated  the 


1107  Logan  -  Helena 
Townsend 

701  No.  Davis  -  Helena 

212  So.  Ewing  -  Helena 

2002  Villard  -  Helena 

2002  Villard  -  Helena 

1315  Aspen  -  Helena 

1309  Aspen  -  Helena 

East  Helena 

RR  1  Box  357  -  Helena 

1300  Aspen  -  Helena 

Box  Elder 

Great  Falls 

1700  Cedar  -  Helena 

620  27th  Ave.  N.E.  -  Great  Falls 

1700  Cedar  -  Helena 

1700  Cedar  -  Helena 

1914  Wilder  -  Helena 

1705  Walnut  -  Helena 

Station  1  -  Helena 

Helena 

Helena 

Helena 

Helena 

Helena 

Helena 

meeting  as  follows: 


1.  Montana  Chippewa  Indian  Claim  no.  191 

2.  Land  Allotment  Act 

3.  Election  of  Officers 

Mr.  Belgard  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  Montana  Indians  Inc.  which  has  been  char¬ 
tered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana  in  1951.  He  described  his  15  years  of  acti¬ 
vity  in  the  organization  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  both  the  claim  and  the 
allotment.  This  meeting  is  really  a  report  to  the  people. 


The  cIAim  has  been  approved  by  the  Claims  Commission  but  the  allocation  of  a  portion 
of  the  claim  to  the  Montana  Chippewa  Indians  has  not  been  confirmed.  This  is  explained 
by  the  lack  of  an  approved  tribal  roll  with  certified  names.  Progress  has  been  very  slow. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Thumm  described  the  progress  necessary  to  become  aembers  of  the 
roll.  Application  blanks  must  be  obtained  from  the  Enrolling  Secretary  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian  Agency  at  Belcourt,  North  Dakota.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  poss¬ 
ible. 


There  are  three  groups  of  Chippewa  Indians  eligible  under  the  Claims  Commission 
Judgement. 

(a)  Red  Lake  (Minnesota)  group 

(b)  Turtle  Mountain  (North  Dakota)  group 

(c)  Montana  Chippewa  group. 


The  claims  for  ell  three  groups  -  No.  118,  No.  113  and  No.  191  were  consolidated  into 
one  claim. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  was  the  employment  of  an  attorney  to  represent  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Landless  Indians  Inc.  A  hearing  was  held  by  the  Claims  Commission  at  Belcourt,  North 
Dakota  on  all  three  claims.  They  were  consolidated  because  the  same  land  was  involved 
in  all  three  claims. 

The  awards  by  the  Claims  Commission 

The  first  award  was  two  million,  and  several  years  later  the  second  award  was  made 
and  the  total  of  all  awards  reached  four  and  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

Mrs.  Thumm  was  called  upon  to  expLain  the  procedure  in  filing  applications  for  eli¬ 
gibility  to  participate  in  the  claim.  She  explained  details  that  the  asambership  app¬ 
lication  was  not  too  difficult  to  complete  and  reviewed  many  details.  Members  must  write 
their  own  letters  for  blanks  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indian 
Agency  at  Belcourt,  North  Dakota. 

The  questions  and  discussion  stopped  and  the  Chairman  transferred  the  topic  of  discu¬ 
ssion  to  the  allotment  problem.  The  new  activity  and  interest  in  Indian  allotments  is 
found  in  a  federal  law  paaaed  in  1887.  The  Chairman  obtained  a  copy  of  this  law.  A 
large  number  of  Chippewa  Indians  who  lost  out  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  allotments  made 
homestead  applications  under  the  1887  Act.  These  homestead  applications  were  cancelled 
out.  The  in jest ice  of  this  cancellation  has  never  been  explained.  The  1887  Act  permits 
Indian  people  to  file  on  public  domain  and  public  lands  as  a  homestead  right.  This  is 
being  done  in  several  states,  especially  on  forest  lands  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Application  for  filing  on  these  lands  should  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  at  3illings. 

Mr.  Jerry  Thumm  discussed  an  approach  through  the  United  Nations  if  no  satisfaction 
was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Correspondence  which  he  has  had  with  the 
United  Nations  indicated  their  interest  in  the  problem. 

The  Chairman  indicated  that  it  was  time  for  action  after  dragging  our  feet  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Trotchie  brought  up  for  discussion,  the  federal  requirement  of  one-fourth  degree 
of  Indian  blood  for  eligibility  under  any  federal  program.  This  is  a  part  of  the  federal 
law.  Indian  rights  are  denied  any  Indian  with  less  than  %  degree  of  Indian  blood. 

The  land  problem  is  very  complex.  Land  purchases  were  made  for  the  Chippewas  near 
Fort  Bekknap,  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  and  Great  Falls,  Montana.  No  allotments  have  ever 
been  made  of  this  land.  Jerry  Thumm  explained  his  contacts  with  Senator  Murray  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  lands. 

The  Chairman  indicated  a  tremendous  interest  in  this  act  of  injustice  and  urged  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  follow  up  on  all  the  land  problems  and  try  to  find  a  solution  which 
would  be  beaed  on  fairness.  The  cancellation  of  homestead  entries  without  justification 
is  the  crudest  type  of  discrimination  and  injustice. 

The  land  purchased  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  near  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Rocky  Boy 
Reservation  and  Great  Falls  is  not  being  used  by  the  Chippewa  Indians.  This  is  an 
area  deserving  a  great  deal  of  study  and  investigation. 

The  order  of  business  next  took  up  the  election  of  officers.  The  Chairman  called  for 
nominations  to  the  Office  of  President.  The  election  will  be  held  in  conformity  with  the 
charter.  Mr.  Edward  Belgard  and  Mr.  George  Trotchie  were  nominated  for  the  office  of 
President.  Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carrded  to  close  the  nominations.  The  ballots 
indicated  Edward  Belgard  elected  by  a  vote  of  16  to  2. 
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The  Chairman  called  for  nominations  for  the  office  of  First  Vice  President*  Joe 
Trotchie  was  nominated  and  elected  unanimously  without  opposition.  The  Chairman  then 
called  for  nomination  for  the  office  of  Second  Vice  President.  George  Trotchie  was 
nominated  and  was  elected  unanimously  without  opposition.  The  Chairman  called  for 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Secretary.  Pauline  Trotchie  was  nominated^ unanimously  elec¬ 
ted  without  any  opposition.  The  Chairman  called  for  nomination  for  the  office  of  Trea¬ 
surer.  Mrs.  Thumm  moved  that  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  combined.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  declared  that  the  officers  elected  were; 


President  -  Edward  Belgard 
First  Vice  President  -  Joe  Trotchie 
Second  Vice  President  -  George  Trotchie 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  -  Pauline  Trotchie 


The  Chairman  explained  the  need  for  dues  to  provide  funds  for  the  Treasury.  The  dues 
have  been  $2  per  year  and  have  been  used  to  maintain  the  office  of  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  then  brought  up  the  problem  of  delegates  bf  the  State  Inter-Tribal  Policy 
Board.  He  explained  the  functions  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  and  the  benefits  of 
membership.  There  would  be  two  delegates.  Four  nominations  were  made  and  the  votes 
were  as  follows: 


15  votes 
15  votes 
9  votes 
5  votes 


Edward  Belgard 
Eli  St.  Germain 


Pauline  Trotchie 
Mrs.  Anna  Ford 


The  Chairman  announced  that  the  delegates  elected  were  Edward  Belgard  and  Eli  St. 
Germain  with  Pauline  Trotchie  and  Mrs.  Anna  Ford  as  alternates. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  next  mefeting 
wo^ld  be  held  in  Great  Falls.  No  date  was  indicated.  Mr.  Jerry  Thumm  was  to  arrange 
a  meeting  place  and  notify  the  President  so  that  notices  could  be  arranged.  Notices 
of  the  next  meeting  will  be  mailed  before  the  next  meeting. 

There  was  no  further  discussion  in  regard  to  enrollment.  Mr.  Thumm  explained  the 
details  again  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  Applications  are  not  mailed  out  promiscously. 
Each  person  must  write  for  his  own.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  tremendous  authority 
in  the  matter  of  enrollment.  Records  are  few  and  far  between. 

A  history  of  the  Chippewa  group  of  Landless  Indians  prepared  by  Mr.  Thumm  was  read. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9:30  P;.M. 


Edward  Belgard 
Pres ident 


Pauline  Trotchie 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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FORT  PECK  TRI3ES 

TRIBAL  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Fact  Sheet 


1.  Cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  in 

a.  Health  and  sanitat ion-Since  1962  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  and  individual  Indian  families,  has  been  carrying  out  a 
sanatation  program  under  P.L.  86-121.  Facilities  for  200  homes  in  the  Fort  Kipp 
and  Pofclar  areas  have  been  completed  and  facilities  for  an  additional  130  homes 
in  the  Wolf  Point,  Chelsea,  Macon  and  Oswego  areas  will  be  completed  this  year.  A 
study  of  the  needs  of  Frazer  is  now  underway  with  the  hope  that  funds  will  be 
available  to  start  necessary  construction  work  during  FY  1967.  After  that,  only 
the  Brockton  area  remains  to  be  done. 

At  least  minimum  facilities  have  been  accepted  by  nearly  99%  of  the  Indian 
families  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  program  thus  far. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  employed  a  health  educator  since  1962  when  the 
Sanitation  program  first  got  underway  on  the  reservation.  A  Sanitarian  has  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Peck  since  about  1945. 

Objectives  of  the  Education,  Health  &  Wealfare  Committee  of  the  area  are  as 
fo Flows : 

(1)  Conduct  a  home  survey  in  Wolf  Point  to  inform  honewoners  of  the  sanit¬ 
ation  program,  P.L.  86-121  and  find  out  the  types  of  facilities  desired. 

(2)  Support  the  fall  and  spring  clean-up. 

(3)  Conduct  area  health  meetings  to  keep  the  tribal  meaebers  informed  and 
encourage  them  to  take  part  in  health  programs. 

(4)  Cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Health  Service  in  conducting  an  eye  glasses 
campaign. 

•>v  b.  Educational  and  cultural  developments -A  number  of  educational  programs  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  past  5  years  with  tribal  participation  and  support.  During 
the  1965-66  school  year  VISTA  workers  held  a  kindergarten  for  children  in  Wolf 
Po int. 

Ai  t.  •*- 

••• 

This  program,  along  with  the  Project  Head  Start  program  that  was  held  in 
Poplar  in  the  summer  of  1965  has  promoted  both  school  systems  to  plan  for  expanded 
kindergarten  programs  starting  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

Student  counselling  has  been  greatly  expanded  during  the  past  5  years-  In  1961 
the  Tribes  hired  a  tribal  member  as  education  specialist  who  worked  with  Indian 
children  until  1964,  at  the  Tribes’  request,  the  Fort  Peck  Agency  hired  an  education 
specialist.  No  guidance  counsellors  were  hired  by  the  public  schools  5  years  ago. 
Now,  3  of  the  4  high  schools  on  the  reservation  have  counsellors.  In  1963  the  Bureau 
launched  a  Big  Brother  program  for  Indian  senior  to  help  them  complete  their  plans 
for  training  or  work  beyond  high  school.  This  program  helps  to  provide  a  personal 
interest  on  a  one-to-one  basis  that  cannot  be  provided  by  school  counsellors. 
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Fort  Peck  Tribes  used  to  provide  gducational  grants  to  tribal  members,  but  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued  due  to  the  decline  of  tribal  funds.  Members  may 
still  borrow  up  to  $500  for  a  4-year  college  course,  but  they  are  expected  to 
repay  it  at  3%  interest,  per  year. 

Indian  college  students  will  be  able  to  participate  this  summer  in  a  Work-Study 
program  under  Title  I-C  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  A  program  is  being  worked 
out  by  Montana  State  University  and  other  state  colleges  and  will  include  local 
students.  Eastern  Montana  College  is  sponsoring  an  Upward  Bound  program  under 
Title  II-A  of  EOA .  The  tribes,  local  schools  and  the  Bureau  are  cooperating 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  local  high  school  graduates  for  this  extra  training. 

C • 

In  1965  one  Indian  high  school  student  was  accepted  by  the  Independent  Schools 
-v  Talent  Search  Program  and  is  now  attending  Masters  School  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Three  more  students  were  accepted  this  spring  and  will  be  attending  the  1966 
summer  sessions  at  Dartmouth  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  If  their  summer  work  is  acceptable, 
all  will  be  attending  eastern  prep  sehools  this  fall. 

c.  Implementation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  -  The  Fort  Peck  Tribes 
have  been  making  increasingly  greater  use  of  the  provisions  of  P.L.  88-452. 

In  the  summer  of  1965  the  Tribes  conducted  a  10-week  pilot  N.Y.C.  project  for 
23  in-school  and  ID  amt-of-school  youths.  This  program  was  expanded  in  the  fall 
of  1965  to  include  100  students  in  all  4  reservation  high  schools  where  most 
Indians  students  attend.  An  extension  of  this  program  into  the  summer  has  been 
requested,  but  not  yet  ^approved. 

Projects  Head  Start  were  conducted  by  the  Public  School  Systems  in  Poplar  and 
Brockton  in  the  summer  of  1965.  This  year  the  Tribes  have  submitted  proposals 
for  Head  Start  programs  in  Brockton  and  Frazer  to-  start  in  June  1966. 

Description  of  local  communities  of  the  reservation  with  emphasis  on: 

a.  Political  organization  -  The  Fort  Peck  Tribes  consist  of  two  tribes,  the  Aasiniboine 
who  live  primarily  in  the  western  half  of  the  reservation  and  the  Sioux  who  live 
primarily  in  the  eastern  half. 

Tribal  members  live  in  the  communities  of  Fort  Kipp,  Brockton,  Poplar,  WolfJPoint, 
Oswego  and  Frazer.  These  names  also  .designate  the  six  districts  repreaetrted  on 
“the  Tribal  Execut  ive  Board.  -  Tribal  members  vote  for  commit  teftflwn  on  the  basis 
of  their  district  residence,  not  on  Tribal  affiliation.  - 

Each  district  may  organize,  have  regular  meetings  and  present  for  consideration 
to  the  Tribal  Executive  Board  resolutions  making  known  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
its  membership.  At  present  only  three  districts  have  boen  organized  and  are 
recognized  by  the  Board. 

b.  Employment  situation  activities  -  Employment  services  are  available  to  tribal 
members  through  the  Montana  State  Employment  Service  at  Wolf  Point  and  Glasgow. 

-  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  preference  to  qualified  members  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Tribes  for  employment  at  the 'Agency,  and  the  Bureau’s  employment  assistance 
-program  is  available  to  tribal  members.  |The  Tribal  Executive  Board  also  gives 
preference  to  its  own  members  for  employment  by  the  Tribes.  ~ 

There  is  a  need  for  a  job  placement  and  counselling  service  for  all  tribal  members, 
but  especially  for  the  youth.  The  Agency  Education  Specialist  is  working  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  set  up  such,  a  service  on  the  reservation. 

c.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Division  of  Indian  Health,  operates  an  Indian  Health  Center  at  Poplar.  This 
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center  is  under  the  Billings  Area  Office  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  health  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes.  Dental  and  out  patient  services  are  rendered 
at  the  Indian  Health  Center,  but  hospital  care  as  well  as  medical  and  surgical  care  are 
provided  by  contract  facilities  in  Wolf  Point  and  Poplar.  There  are  also  contracts 
with  dentists  in  Wolf  Point  and  Culbertson. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  another  health  center  in  Wolf  Point  this  summer  because 
of  the  distances  some  of  the  patients  have  to  travel. 

Nursing  homes  are  available  in  both  Poplar  and  Wolf  Point  where  Indian  patients 
can  be  placed.  For  patients  over  65  the  State  Medical  Aid  for  the  aged  pays  for 
this  care  with  supplement  from  the  Bureau  Welfare,  if  necessary.  Patients  under 
65  are  paid  by  the  Bureau  Welfare. 

d.  Housing  adequacy  -  About  70%  of  the  Indian  homes  on  the  reservation  are  sub¬ 
standard,  crowded  and  lack  adequate  sanitary  facilities.  There  are  approximately 
500  Indian  homes  on  the  reservation  today,  including  the  56  units  of  Low  Rent 
housing  in  1963-64  and  the  10  Mutual  Help  homes  completed  this  year.  Probably 
over  half  of  the  present  homes  are  occupied  by  more  than  one  family.  About 

600  new  homes  are  needed  now  and  by  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  about  900  new 
.!:  homes  will  be  needed. 

Construction  of  40  additional  Mutual-Help  homes  started  in  May  1966.  The  Fort 
Peck  Tribes  have  instructed  the  Fort  Peck  Housing  Authority  to  request  approval 
from  Public  Housing  Administration  for  50  more  Mutual  Help  homes  and  50  more  Low 
Rent  units.  They  also  plan  a  survey  to  determine  hhe  necessity  for  additional 
housing  for  the  elderly.  There  appears  to  be  a  definite  need  for  a  home  for  the 
aged  where  persons  could  be  placed  who  need  custodial  care,  but  are  not  in  need 
of  medical  treatment. 

e.  School  attendance  -  Indian  children  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  have  been 
attending  public  schools  since  1935.  A  number  of  children  continue  to  attend 
federal  boarding  schools  each  year,  but  this  mostly  becanse  of  broken  family 
situations  or  disciplinary  problems. 

* 

The  drop  out  rate  among  Indian  children  if  far  higher  than  among  non-Indian 
children.  Studies  based  on  available  school  data  for  the  24  year  period  from 
.  IV1940  -  1964  indicate  that  only  about  15%  of  the  Indian  children  stay  in  school 
r-,  through  high  school  graduation,  whereas  about  70%>  of  the  white  children  graduate. 

Although  until  recently  there  appeared  to  be  no  trend  toward  improvement  of  this 
situation,  there  may  be  one  starting  now.  The  number  of  Indian  students  graduating 
this  year  will  reach  an  all  time  high  and  the  junior  classes  coming  up  are 
even  larger. 

/  .*  i* ' 

School  attendance  continues  to  be  a  problem.  The  fact  that  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  12-18  are  not  attending 
school  regularly  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem.  In 
1965  the  Poplar  school  board  hired  a  tribal  member  as  truant  officer  to  help 
handle  the  situation  and  this  had  helped  somewhat.  The  real  problems  must  be 
approached  some  other  way,  however,  for  they  lie  in  parents  attitudes  toward 
education,  teachers '  and  other  student's  attitudes  toward  Indian  students  and 
the  curriculum  presented. 

f.  Recreational  activities  -  In  1963  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  add  the  Bureau  sponsored 
a  Sunmer  Work-Recreation  program  for  55  Indian  youths.  This  program  was  con¬ 
tinued  srnd  expanded  during  the  summers  of  1964  and  1965.  In  1964  there  were 

81  participants  and  in  1965,  109.  The  program  is  aimed  at  13-15  year  olds, 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  provides  work,  study  and  recreation.  This  year  110 
students  will  be  able  to  spend  two  weeks  at  aamp  at  the  Fort  Peck  Reservior, 
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as  well  as  work  and  study  in  their  own  communities  with  pay  at  $3.00  per  day. 

The  Tribes  took  advantage  of  APW  funds  in  1963  and  1964  to  improve  recreational 
facilities  on  the  reservation.  Community  Halls,  including  the  Tribal  gym  were 
repaired.  New  Picnic  and  Camping  facilities  were  constructed  at  Brockton,  Poplar 
and  Frazer  and  Lewis  and  Clark  park  near  Wolf  Point  was  improved.  The  camp¬ 
grounds  at  Poplar  where  the  Annual  Oil  Discovery  Celebration  is  held  were  im¬ 
proved  with  an  improved  road,  water  piped  in,  grills  installed  and  adequate  san¬ 
itary  facilities  provided. 

A  new  $257,000  Tribal  Office  and  Community  Building  was  built  with  an  APW  grant 
and  $64,200  of  tribal  funds.  The  building,  which  was  completed  in  May  1965,  is 
being  used  frequently  by  a  wide  variety  of  community  groups. 

The  program  to  improve  recreation  facilities  is  one  of  the  steps  listed  in  the 
OEDP  to  accomplish  its  goal  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  the  local  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  Tribes  have  indicated  their  particular  interest  in  building  play¬ 
grounds  for  small  children,  swimming  pools,  basketball  courts  and  baseball 
diamonds. 

A  committee  composed  of  lay  representatives  of  the  Poplar  churches  has  been  .Lv- 
formed  to  sponsor  activities  for  youth  in  the  12-18  age  groups,  starting  in  May, 
1966.  A  wide  variety  of  activities  will  be  offered  at a  Youth  Center  in  Poplar. 

g.  Road  Construction  -  improvement  in  last  5  years  -  There  are  only  about  230  miles 
of  paved  roads  on  the  reservation.  U.S.  Highway  No.  2  traverses  the  reservation 
from  east  to  west  and  Montana  13  from  north  to  south.  All  of  the  principal  comm¬ 
unities  where  Indians  live  are  served  by  U.S.  Highway  No.  2  and  most  of  the  rural 
communities  are  served  by  a  system  of  gravel  roads  maintained  by  the  Bureau, 

Many  farms  and  ranches  are  connected  to  main  roads  by  poor  gravel  roads,  dirt 
roads  and  tracks. 

During  1963,  the  Bureau  completed  two  projects.  One  running  from  Poplar  to  the 
east  and  one  from  Poplar  to  the  north,  totalling  3.526  miles.  These  roads  were 
graded,  drained  and  gravelled  and  one  bridge  was  built.  In  addition,  .853  mi  of 
gravel  road  was  built  to  connect  the  new  Frazer  pumping  plant  to  the  existing 
system. 

In  1964  the  White  Eagle  Road  in  Fort  Kipp  was  graded,  drained  and  gravelled 
(1.335  miles)  and  the  Rivers ide-Brockton  road  started.  By  the  end  of  this  work 
year  the  8.525  miles  of  this  road  will  be  completely  surfaced  with  gravel. 

In  1965  an  estimated  15  miles  of  proposed  project  irrigation  roads  were  Furveyed 
arid  streets  in  the  Walking  Eagle  Addition  of  Poplar  were  surveyed,  graded,  drained, 
and  gravelled.  This  work  was  undertaken  to  complement  the  Mutaal-Help  Housing 
project  being  built  in  that  area.  Eventually,  these  streets  will  be  black-topped 
after  most  of  the  sewer  and  water  connections  have  been  made. 

Indian  residential  areas  of  the  reservation  communities  are  badly  in  need  of 
this  type  of  improvement.  At  present,  many  such  areas  have  no  streets,  but  only 
tracks  and  trails  that  become  impassable  in  rainy  weather. 

h.  Utilities  provision  - 

(1)  water  accessibility  and  facilities  -  percentage  of  individual  home  water 
facilities  -  In  1961  a  survey  by  the  P&blic  Health  Service  showed  that 
nearly  19%  of  the  Indian  homes  had  an  unsafe  water  source.  Only  18%  of 
the  homes  had  water  under  pressure  in  the  homes  and  these  were  mostly 
within  the  city  limits  of  Poplar  and  Wolf  Point. 
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Since  1962  when  the  SanitatjLr-n  program  began,  200  homec  have  been  reached 
and  130  more  are  in  process  now.  Homes  in  rural  areas  that  have  been  reached  now 
have  wells  with  a  safe  water  supply  and  those  adjacent  to  Poplar  have  inside  water 
under  pressure  by  virtue  of  an  extension  of  the  city  water  system,  into  Indian  re- 
sidental  areas. 

Approximately  70%  of  the  hemes  are  in  or  adjacent  to  towns  with  existing  or 
planned  city  water  systems  and  by  1970  most  will  be  connected  to  these  systems. 

(2)  Power,  accessiblity  and  facilities-percentage  of  home  electric  power  install- 
ations-Electr icity  is  available  to  all  Indian  homes  on  the  reservation.  Appro¬ 
ximately  85%  of  the  homas  are  now  wired. 

(3)  Telephone  accesssibility  (list  communities  where  available,  percentage  of  homes 
with  telephones )-A  1959  survey  by  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Investigations  Project 
showed  that  23%  of  the  homes  had  telephones.  The  increas  in  number  of  telephones 
since  that  time  has  not  changed.  Telephones  are  available  in  all  communities 

on  the  reservation* 

(4)  Availability  of  television  or  radio  communications  stations  or  other  new  media 
percentage  of  homes  with  radio  and/or  tele vis ion-One  TV  channel  from  Williston,  North 
Dakota  is  received  on  the  reservation.  In  addition,  a  Billingschannel  is  received 
in  the  Wolf  Point  area  by  means  of  a  cable  paid  for  by  local  residents.  Wolf  Point 
has  one  radio  station  and  the  Glasgow,  Montana;  WilliSrn,  North  Dakota;  and  Regina 

&  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  stations  are  also  received. 

No  statistics  are  now  available  on  the  number  of  TV  sets  and  radios  in  Indian 
homes,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  hones  have  TV 
sets . 

(5)  Sanitation  facilities-percentage  of  homes  with  sewage  or  sanitation  facilities 
in  1961  the  Public  Health  Service  found  that  71%  of  the  homes  did  not  have  adequate 
sewage  disposal  facilities.  7670  of  the  hones  had  privies,  19%  had  inside  flush 
toliets  and  5%  had  no  facilities. 

Since  the  Sanitation  program  began  in  1962,  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  areas  served  so  far.  14  homes  in  the  Fort  Kipp  area  have  flush  toilets  and 
28  have  new  sanitary  privies.  In  Poplar  about  70  homes  have  new  sanitary  prives  and 
80  now  have  new  or  improved  inside  flush  toilets. 

Approximately  70%  of  the  homes  are  in  or  near  towns  that  have  existing  or 
planne  d  city  sewer  systems.  By  1970  most  will  be  connected  to  these  systems. 

4.  Method  of  government  of  Tribe  (constitution,  officers,  committee  chairman): 

The  Fort  Peck  Tribes  did  not  accept  the  Indian  reorganization  Act  of  1934.  They 
operate  under  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  ratified  by  the  members  rf  the  Assiniboine 
and  Sioux  Tribes  on  October  1,  1960  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  November  30,  1960.rThe  official  governing  body  is  the  Tribal  Executive  Board 
composed  of  twelve  voting  members  plus  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretary -Accountant 
and  of  twelve  voting  members  and  a  sergeant-at-Arms.  Two  voting  members  are  elected 
from  each  of  the  six  tribal  districts,  the  Secretary-Accountant  is  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  the  oter  officers  are  elected  by  the  voters  at  large.  Elections  are  held 
every  2  years  and  terms  run  for  2  years. 

Much  of  the  business  of  the  Tribal  Executive  Board  is  carried  out  by  7  committees 
composed  of  Board  members  appointed  by  the  Board.  These  comraittees-Land  &  Resources; 
Education,  healtheand  Welfare;  Finance  &  Property;  Land  Acquisitions,  Negotiation  & 
Screening,  Law  &  Order;  Job  Placement  and  Procurement;  and  Conservation  Enterprise- 
regarding  action  to  be  taken 

The  Tribal  Executive  Board  is  oubject  to  the  powerss  of  the  General  Council  which  may 
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initiate  ordinances  or  reject  within  90  days  any  enactment  of  the  Tribal  Executive 
Board.  Upon  petition  of  at  least  10%  of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  Tribes,  a  General 
Council  is  called  by  the  Chairman.  A  quorum  consists  of  25%  of  the  eligible  voters 
of  the  Tribes. 

The  clerical  staff  consisting  of  3  clerks  and  1  custodian,  under-  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary-Accountant,  handles  tribal  correspondence  and  maintains  the  tribal 
building. 

The  law  and  order  force  consists  of  a  Chief  of  Police,  5  policemen  and  2  jailers  . 
Temporary  police  are  hired  occasionally  for  tribal  celebrations  and  other  special 
gatherings.  This  staff  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Agency  Special  Officer,  who 
is  employed  by  the  Bureau  and  is  responsible  to  the  Superintendent,  who  is  the 
oommander  of  the  Indian  police  force.  Tribal  Court  personnel  consist  of  athiefl 
judge,  an  associate  judge  and  a  court  clerk.  Policemen  and  court  personnel  are 
hired  by  the  Tribal  Executive  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent, 

T  .  •  • 

On  June  19,  1964,  the  Tribes  adopted  a  Law  and  Order  Code,  Prior -to  thfet  time  the 
Tribes  operated  under  Title  25  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Because  of  the  dwindling  financial  resources  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes,  the  Bureau  has 
been  assuming  some  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Tribal  police  force.  In  1963  the 
Bureau  subsidized  the  Tribal  Lam  and  Order  program  by  $10,000  and  in  1964-1966  by 
$  24^(>C<Jq"C?o  each  piear.  The  Tribes  have  recently  requested  the  Bureau  to  assume  all 
responsibility  for  Law  and  Order. 

'  ■  r  v 

Land  holding  and  transactions  of  tribes  -  Availability  of  Records:  •  v3 

In  1888  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  was  ratified  and  its  boundaries  established  by 
Congress*  Of  the  more  than  2,000,000  acres  originally  designated  for  the  Tribes, 
less  than  half  now  remain  in  their  control,  Tw^^&y  percent  of  this  land  belongs 
to  the  Tribes  as  a  $hole7  70%  belongs  to  individual  Indian  allottees  Cover  half  in 
multiple-ownership)  and  the  remaining  107>  is  submarginal  land  owned  by  the  federal 
government,  but  made  available  to  the  Tribes  under  a  perpetual  lease  arrangement. 

About  55%  of  the  land  owned  or  leased  by  the  Tribes  and  their  members  is  grazing 
land.  The  remainder  is  dry  farmland,  except  for  about  1%  which  is  irrigated. 

During  the  7  year  period  from  1951-1958  more  than  250,000  acres  passed  frem  Indian 
ownership  and  were  placed  in  fee  patent  status.  From  1958  through  1962  over  50,000 
acres  passed  from  Indian  ownership.  The  rate  of  alienation  has  decreased  steadily 
since  that  time.  • 

-  ■(■  f  < 
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Since  1960  the  Tribes  have  invested  more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  land^o 
Priority  is  given  to  ’’lands  that  will  most  increment  the  value  and  improve  the 
manageability  of  tribal  lands  and  with  expected  returns  sufficient  to  pay  interest 
and  amortize  the  principal  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years.” 

Criteria  for  the  land  purchase  program  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Good  farm  land  at  any  location  on  the  reservation. 

(2)  All  grazing  land  in  south  two-thirds  of  the  reservation. 

(3)  All  tracts  adjacent  to  submarginal  land. 

(4)  All  tracts  adjacent  to  tribal  land.  . 

(5)  All  key  tracts. 

Since  1954  the  Tribes  have  had  income  from  land  leasing  and  oil  royalties  or  bonuses, 
thfet  ranged  as  high  as  $1,058,000  in  1955  to  a  low  of  $254,000  in  1961.  Income 
appears  to  heve  stabilized  nww  at  a  figure  between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  FACT  SHEET 


The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  have  been  referred  to  by  various  authors  and  authorities 
as  CD  the  Race  of  Sorrows,  (2)  The  Fighting  Cheyennes  and  (3)  The  Morning  -Star  People. 

General  Miles  is  said  to  have  named  them  the  Race  of  Sorrows  after  seeing  them  upon 
their  return  from  Oklahoma  Territory.  Their  condition  as  a  result  of  the  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  and  quest  for  their  original  homeland  was  one  of  privation  and  deep  despair,  hence 
the  nickname.. 

George  Bird  Grinnell,  an  author  who  spent  much  of  his  life  on  the  Plains  and  particul¬ 
arly  among  the  Cheyennes  named  them  the  Fighting  Cheyennes  as  a  result  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Fighting  Cheyennes . 

•-  3  J 

Local  usage  by  certain  leaders  in  and  elements  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  phrase  The  Morning  Star  People.  To  quote  the  incumbent 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  President  John  Woodenlegs: 

r  i  '.•*'*  -  V  ** 
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"The  Northern  Cheyennes  call  themselves  the  ’Morning  Star  People'  because 
this  star  often  lights  the  early  morning  sky.  It  seems  to  shine  more  brightly 
than  other  stars  and  has  a  different  color.  Often  the  people  prpy©^  when  they 
saw  this  star.  In  the  Cheyenne  language,  it  has  its  own  special  name,  'WOHEHIYJ 
PerbaPs  today  it  symbolizes  new  hope  and  a  brighter  future  for  the  Cheyenne 
people." 

'  ;  J  'V  »■ 

POPULATION  (SEPTEMBER  1965) 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Reservation,  it  is  important  to  review  some  statistical  data.  About  twenty  pereent  of 
the  Indian  families  reside  on  farms  and  ranches,  with  the  remainder  concentrated  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  four  communities  of  Busby,  Lame  Deer,  Ashland,  and  Bimey. 

Enrolled  Northern  Cheyennes  -  -  -  -  2944 

On  Reservation  -  -  -  -  -  2300 

Off  Reservation  -----  644 


EDUCATION  (STATUS  1965-1966  SCHOOL  YEAR) 

Elementary  school  facilities  are  available  on  the  Reservation  in  all  four  major 
communities.  High  School  students  attend  the  Federal  Boarding  and  Day  School  at  Busby, 
the  St.  Labre's  Mission  School  at  Ashland,  and  the  public  School  at  Colstrip,  22  miles 
north  of  Lame  Deer.  A  limited  number  of  students  go  to  off -reservation  schools  at 
Flandreau,  Chilocco  and  Haskell.  Most  high  school  graduates  are  continuing  their 
education  in  vocational  or  academic  fields. 

,  i 

School  attendance  is  remarkably  high  due  to  development  of  good  attitudes  toward 
academic  achievement  by  the  whole  Reservation  populace.  Upward  trenfc  is  expected  to 
continue  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  governing  body  arranging  for  tribal  members  to 
participate  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  bther  programs. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Children  in  School  (Pre-College)  - 861 


In  Bureau  Schools - 255 

Boarding  Students - - - 131 

Day  Students - 124 

In  Public  School - 353 

In  St.  Labre  School - 234 

In  special  schools - 19 

School-age  children  not  in  School - * - 8  1 
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Northern  Cheyenne  Students  in  Post  High  School  — 

Vocational  Training  -  17 

College  or  University  -  10 


—255 


LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  (SEPTEMBER  1965) 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  75%  to  80%  6f  the  local  Northern  Cheyenne  Labor 
Force,  which  consists  of  some  550  men  and  women,  is  employed  in  either  permanent  or 
temporary  pursuits.  On-reservation  employment  opportunities  are  still  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  jobs,  but  the  on-reservation  situation  is  much  improved  over  the 
last  few  years  and  employment  is  at  an  all  time  high.  Four  major  employers  of  the 
local  labor  force  are  the  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  factory,  the  St.  Labre  Mission,  the 
Bureau  6f  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Economic  Opportunity 
programs  are  at  work  in  the  area  to  alleviate  unemployment  and  other  causes  of  poverty. 

Unlimited  off -reservation  vocational  training  and  employment  opportunities  are  made 
available  to  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  members  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Brqnch  of  Employment  Assistance.  Through  this  branch,  tribal  members  are  assisted  to 
move  to  urban  areas  for  Adult  Vocational  Training  and  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
steady  employment  with  wage  rates  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  or 
family  unit.  Over  100  different  Vocational  Training  courses  are  offered,  and  all 
expenses  are  paid  for  persons  participating  in  the  program.  \‘jv 


FAMILY  INCOME  -  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  TRIBE  .  :-U 

It  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  individual  or  family  incomes. 
However,  during  the  past  three  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Northern; Cheyenne  Agferncy 
staff  to  determine  the  amount  of  average  annual  income  through  earned  and  unearned  in¬ 
come  sources.  These  sources  of  income  are  listed  above  in  the  Labor  Market  Information 
and  indicate  the  major  sojirsca  of  earned  income  on  the  reservation.  During  calendar 
year  1965,  existing  economic  and  Governmental  institutions  on  the  reservation  provided 
total  dollar  earnings  of  1.2  million  dollars  to  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  members  *  ' In 
addition  to  this,  tribal  members  earned  an  additional  $230,000.00  from  temporary  type 
of  employment.  This  amount  of  total  earnings  represents  net  income  ffcf  business  and 
livestock  operators  and  gross  salaries  for  wage  earners.  There  are -approximately  2300 
resident  Cheyenne  tribal  members.  These  two  factors  indicate  that'- the  average  earned 
income  on  the  reservation  is  about  $600  per  person.  Hence,  the  average  family  earns 
about  $3,000.00  a  year.  This  $600  figure  represents  mean  income  .  It  must  be  recognized 
that  there  are  many  persons  below  this  figure  as  well  as  people  who  earn  mor^J:_han  this 
amount.  There  are  situtations  in  which  there  are  people  in  an  extreme  poverty  status 
whor-need  skills  and  the  necessary  attitude  before  they  are  employable  as  "w6H  as  a  small 
number  of  individuals  who  are  very  well  to  do.  Throughout  the  spectrum  of  income  of 
people  who  fall  into  the  various  categories,  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  eccnomy  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  as  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
are  still  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

.  Jr  *  •  # 

AVAILABLE  LAND  &  LAND  USE  .  J  -  j  v;ui  • 

Various  programs  are  operated  to  improve  the  management,  use  and  condition  of  the 
natural  resources  -  timber  and  minerals.  Road  improvement  and  Indian  use  6f  Indian 
land  have  helped  the  Indians*  progress  in  recent  years.  For  instancy,  in  the  last  year 
14,402  acres  of  individually-owned  lands  were  leased  out  for  $18,511.  TechhaaAilser  vices 
aid  the  Indians  in  forestry,  irrigation,  and  ranching  methods. 


Individually  Allotted 


Tribal ly  Owned 
238,737 
488 


Indian  Use 
Non- Indian  Use 
Total 


7,750 
194,7  32 


186,982 


239,225 


(  . 


Total  all  Land  Available 


433,957 
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TRIBAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  lb  organized  and  federally  chartered.  It  is  governed  by 
a  Tribal  Council.  Annually  the  Tribe  receives  an  income  estimated  at  $140,000. 

•  r  < 

From  the  annual  income,  the  Tribe  pays  operating  expenses  for  items  such  as  tribal 
government,  community  services,  and  economic  development.  These  expenditures  are  not 
restricted  to  services  direct  to  tribal  members.  A  sizable  portion  of  the  annual  budget 
is  used  to  finance  cooperative  programs  with  non-Bureau  agencies.  For  instance,  $7,000 
is  expended  by  the  Tribe  to  obtain  and  distribute  to  tribal  members  298,849  pounds  of 
Surplus  Commodities  valued  at  $66,896.  Other  funds  furnish  the  Tribe’s  required  contri¬ 
bution  for  federally  sponsored  programs  .(sometimes  as  little  as  107o  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  program. ) 


JUDGEMENT  FUND  PROGRAM 

In  1964,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  received  from  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  a 
net  judgment  award  of  $3,912,426  for  lands  ceded  to  the  Etiited  States  nearly  a  century 
ago.  Since  that  time  additional  income  has  been  earned  from  interest  bringing  the  tdal 
funds  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  $4,000,000.  From  this,  the  Tribe  programmed  expenditures 
as  follows: 

Per  Capita  Payment - $288,700 

Family  Improvement — - - $2,926,000 

Education - $250,000 

Economic  Development - $650,000 


*  ■  ■  J  •  • 

The  Tribe’s  Family  Improvement  or  Family  Plan  Program  authorizes  $1,000  for  each 
enrolled  member  to  be  used  for  long-term  economic  benefit  for  thefamily.  This  program 
from  the  dollar  standpoint  is  62%  complete.  . 

The  Tribal  Council  has  primary  responsibility  for  administering  the  program  and 
expenditures  are  required  to  be  within  the  following  criteria; 


1.  Housing 

2.  Household  furnishings 

3.  Agricultural  enterprises 

4.  Investments  in  Small  Business 


5.  Education  &  Training 

6.  Savings 

7.  Medical  &  Dent&l  Services 

8.  Other  (as  approved  by  Adm. 

Committees  &  Superintendent) 


The  educationi-portion  of  the  Judgment  Fund  Program  will  soon  be  set  up  as  a  trust 
fund  to  draw  interest,  which  interest  is  to  be  used  for  college  and  other  higher  education 
assistance  to  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  members. 

The  money  set  aside  for  Economic  Development  is  to  be  used  for  investments  and 
programs  that  will  provide  income  producing  ventures,  employment  opportunities,  and  resource 
development. 


The  economic  Development  Funds  can  be  used  to  encourage  and  assist  private  industries 
that  desire  to  locate  on  the  reservation,  to  assist  in  expanding  existing  industries 
or  enterprises  and  to  develop  tribal  enterprises  which  will  realize  profits  and  provide 
benefits  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  directly  or  indirectly.  The  Tribe  has  already 
used  $101,000  of  economic  development  funds  to  construct  a  factory  building  which  is 
used  by  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts,  Inc. 


STAUTS  OF  HOUSING  (March  1966) 

In  the  problem  area  of  housing  much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done 
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to  correct  a  condition  that  has  been  a  serious  and  contributing  factor  to  retardation 
in  education,  health,  wealth,  employment  and  most  resources  development  programs.  The 
past  two  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  change  in  living  conditions  on  the  reservation 
through  housing  improvement  made  available  to  tribal  members  through  the  Family  Plan 
Program,  the  Mutual-Help  Housing  Program  of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  and  through 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  Veterans  Administration  loans  to  qualified  Northern 
Cheyennes.  Some  tribal  members  have  not  chosen  to  program  Family  Plan  funds  for  housing, 
but  have  elected  to  use  them  for  one  of  the  other  seven  alternatives  open  to  them.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  break  down  by  specific  categories  of  recent  or  soon-to^be  accomplished  housing 
improvements. 


Total  Number  Homes  under  Family  Plan  Program . 344 

New  Homes  under  Family  Plan  Program... . 222 

New  Homes  completed .  84 

New  Homes  under  construction . . .  10 

New  Homes  approved  for  construction . .  23 

New  Horaes-applications  anticipated .  90-105 
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Existing  homes  purchased  on  reservation 


Repair  &  Remodeling  to  Existing  Homes  under . . 

Family  Plan  Program . 40 

Repairs  completed . 33 

Work  Underway . 4 

Applications  anticipated . 3 

Trailers  Purchased  Under  Family  Plan  Program .  76 

New  Homes  under  Mutual  Help  Housing .  50 

Under  Construction . 10 

Construction  Planned . 40 


Total  New  or  Remodeled  Houses  and  Trailers 
Purchased  by  Tribal  members . 

Federal  Services 


394 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Public  Health  Service  provide  members  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Cheyenne  Tribe  a  wide  range  of  services,  including  education,  medical  &  hospital 
service,  welfare,  law  and  order,  adult  vocational  training,  credit,  etc.  The  emphasis  on 
services  is  not  limited  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs,  per  se,  but  includes  effort 
to  qualify  Cheyennes  for  taking  part  in  non-Bureau  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible. 
In  Fiscal  Year  1965,  Public  Assistance  was  provided  for  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  members 


as  follows; 

Cumulative  Total 
of  cases 

Cumulative  Total 
of  Persons 

Total  Amount 
Paid 

General  Assistance 

776 

(Av.  230  per  month) 

$48,600.00 

(Av.  65  per  month) 

2763 

Child  Welfare 

11,800.00 

Other  Welfare 

6,500.00 

State  Welfare 

204,000.00 

(AFDC,  OAA ,  AD,  AB) 

Social  Security 

6,000.00 

$276,900.00 

BENEFITS  FROM  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  are  participating  in  the  various  provision  of  the  Eqonomic 
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Opportunity  Act.  They  have  benefited  or  are  continuing  to  benefit  from  Community  Action 
Programs .  A  staff cf  forty,  including  administrators,  nurses,  teachers,  community  health 
workers,  and  aides,  are  directing  special  Community  Health,  Remedial  Reading,  and  Child 
Development  programs.  Supplementary  Education  Services  for  thirty-eight  high  school 
students  were  provided  at  Eastern  Montana  College  last  summer.  At  the  same  time,  120 
pre-school  children  were  taught  for  eight  weeks  in  three  different  child  development 
centers  under  the  Head  Start  Programs.  The  I'Jeighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  provided  employ¬ 
ment  for  more  than  lOOyotiths,  16  through  21,  in  summer  in-school  and  out-of -school  pro¬ 
grams  at  Busby,  Lame  Deer  and  Ashland  at  Federal,  public,  and  mission  schools.  Others 
have  been  employed  at  the  Agency,  hhe  Health  Center,  and  by  the  Tribe  on  various  projects 
throughout  the  Reservation.  Ten  VISTA  wurkers  are  serving  in  a  variety  of  ways  through¬ 
out  the  Reservation.  Nearly  a  half-million  dollars  have  been  assigned  to  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  program  and  the  benefits  from  the  amounts  expended  are  already  much  in  evidence. 


FACT  SHEET,  ROCKY  BOY*S  RESERVATION 

Tribal  Entity:  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

Population:  On  and  near  reservation,  approximately,  1,200. 

Enrollment:  Approximately  1,480;  about  150  or  more  others  are  eligible  for  enrollment. 
Tribal  lands:  107,612,  adres ,  all  in  tribal  ownership. 

The  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  in  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  of  north  central  Montana,  differs 
in  several  respects  from  other  reservations  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  is  the  smallest 
reservation  in  the  two  states,  and  home  of  the  smallest  tribe.  It  was  established  not 
by  treaty,  but  by  executive  order.  It  was  not  established  until  1916,  and  thus  is  the 
newest  reservation  in  the  Montana-Wyoming  area. 

The  reservation  takes  its  unusual  name  from  the  leader  of  a  wandering  band  of  Chippewa 
Indians.  Translated  from  the  Chippewa,  his  name  meant  "Stone  Child."  Some  white  man 
changed  this  to  "Rocky  Boy." 

Rocky  Boy's  people  were  among  a  number  of  Chippewa  and  Cree  Indians  who  originated  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  For  some  reason,  they  had  servered  their  ties  with  their  original 
tribes  and  migrated  to  the  northern  plains  region,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  both 
present  day  Montana  and  in  Canada.  One  of  the  Cree  groups  was  led  by  Little  Bear. 

For  many  years  the  rootless  little  bands  drifted  between  Montana  cities  such  as  Butte, 
Helena,  Great  Falls,  Havre,  Choteau  and  Chinook,  and  often  moving  into  Canada.  Montanans 
tended  to  regard  them  as  "Canadian  Indians,"  and  Congress  in  1896  appropriated  $5,000 
to  finance  the  deportation  of  Canadian  Indians  from  Montana  back  to  Canada.  Some  were 
deported,  but  they  quickly  returned. 

A  number  of  prominent  Montanans  and  the  Indian  leaders,  weary  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
existence  of  their  people,  finally  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  ffocky  Boy's  Res¬ 
ervation,  in  1916.  At  first  a  tract  of  approximately  55,000  acres,  part  of  the  Old 
Fort  Assiniboine  Military  Reserve  south  of  Havre,  was  designated  as  refuge  for  the 
"homeless  and  wandering"  Indians.  About  425  of  them— perhaps  half  of  those  eligible 
chose  to  settle  on  the  new  reservation. 

In  later  years,  more  land  was  added  to  the  reservation  until  it  reached  its  present 
size  of  107,612  acres. 

The  reservation  people  in  1935  elected  to  organize  under. provisions  of  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  They  formed  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 
Their  constitution  was  approved  in  1935,  and  their  charter  was  ratified  the  following 
year. 

Of  the  approximately  1200  persons  living  on  or  near  the  reservation,  nearly  one-half  are 
under  14  years  of  age. 

Those  who  remain  on  the  reservation  face  critical  economic  problems.  The  entire  reser¬ 
vation  is  no  larger  than  some  one-family  cattle  ranches  in  Montana.  Natural  resources, 
are  limited  to  grazing  land,  a  small  stand  of  marginal  timber,  about  five  hundred  acres 
of  hay  land,  and  a  most  attractive  setting.  The  reservation’s  most  significant  economic 
potential  may  well  be  in  commercial  recreation.  Opportunities  in  this  activity  may  hot 
be  extensive,  however,  since  the  reservation  is  not  near  important  tourist  routes  and  must 
compete  with  better-known  attractions. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  of  the  Eocky  Boy's  people  to  leave  the  reservation  each 
summer  to  work  as  agricultural  laborers,  or  at  other  seasonal  jobs.  Increased  mechani¬ 
zation  has  reduced  the  number  of  agricultural  jobs,  and  the  future  for  unskilled  workers 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  bleak. 


The  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  never  was  allotted,  and  all  the  land  remains  in  tribal  owner¬ 
ship.  However,  the  tribe  makes  free-use  "assignments"  of  up  to  160  acres  to  individual 
families.  Families  who  own  cattle  also  are  granted  grazing  privileges  at  a  rate  lower 
than  the  fee  charged  non- Indians.  Lands  not  in  free  use  by  tribal  members  are  leased 
to  others,  Indian  rr  non-Indian.  Lease  fees  provide  the  tribal  government's  principal 
source  of  income,  selfom  exceeding  $50,000  per  year. 

It  might  be  noted  that  if  all  the  reservation  were  in  Indian  use,  it  could  hardly  provide 
an  adequate  living  for  more  than  30  or  40  families. 

Schools  on  the  reservation  formerly  were  operated  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  the  education 
responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  Havre  School  district  in  1960.  (Havre  is  30  miles 
north  of  the  reservation  headquarters.)  A  new  school  was  built  near  the  headquarters 
site,  and  most  youngsters  through  the  seventh  grade  attend  school  there.  Some  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  go  to  Havre  schools.  Most  junior  high  and' high  school 
children  attend  school  in  Box  Elder  at  the  western  edge  of  the  reservation. 

Because  of  the  need  for  parents  to  leave  the  reservation  to  work,  some  children  are  not 
enrolled  in  school  in  the  fall  and  spring.  The  reservation  drop-out  rate,  like  its  welfare 
case-load,  is  h;igh.  Average  family  income  is  about  $2,580. 

Health  needs  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  people  are  met  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Division 
of  Indian  Health.  The  Public  Health  Service  maintains  a  health  center  at  the  Agency, 
with  a  full-time  doctor,  nurse,  sanitarian  and  ambulance  driver. 

Patients  needing  hospitalization  are  cared  for  either  at  the  USPHS  hospital  at  Fort 
Belknap,  or  in  Havre. 

Highlights  of  present  reservation  programs  include: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  built  a  number  of  new  homes  for  Indian  families  who 
because  of  their  circumstances  cannot  participate  in  any  other  available  housing  program. 
Twenty-o nelihomes  are  occupied  and  £ive  others  are  nearly  ready  for  occupancy,.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Indian  Health,  has  participated  in  this  project  by 
supplying  water  and  sanitation  facilities.  This  "Housing  Improvement"  program  is  an 
experimental  venture  of  the  BIA.  Rocky  Boy’s  was  the  only  Montana  reservation  selected 
for  this  program. 

2.  Under  t  Public  Housing  Administration  program,  construction  is  under  way  on  ten  new 
"Mutual  Help"  homes.  Family  heads  are  contributing  about  900  hours  of  labor.  Materials 
and  certain  other  expenses  are  being  financed  by  FRA.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
assisting  with  supervision  and  the  Public  Health  Service  will  aid  with  water  and 
sanitary  facilities.  Operation  of  the  program  is  directed  by  a  five-member  Tribal 
Housing  Authority,  appointed  by  the  Business  Committee.  Construction  of  a  second  increment 
of  fifteen  homes  is  planned  to  start  later  in  1966. 

3.  A  sale  of  reservation  timber,  under  a  program  through  which  approximately  1,000,000 
board  feet  of  timber  may  be  harvested  annually  for  the  next  five  years,  is  under  cons id — 
eration. 

4.  Plans  for  improving  utilization  of  the  Tribe's  grazing  and  farm  land  resources  are 
in  progress. 

5.  The  tribal  government  has  received  a  $12,450  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  development  of  a  Community  Action  Program.  Projects  under  the  Community 
Action  Program  kre  expected  to  include  a  Neighborhood  Youth  C«rps.  Child  Development, 
and  various  educational  programs.  A  10-member  Economic  Opportunity  Committee  is  assisting 
in  developing  the  Community  Action  Program. 
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6.  Tribal  women  who  received  training  in  leather  decorating  (bead  work)  under  the  A.R. 

A. — financed  course  are  producing  craft  items  for  sale.  Information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Chippewa  Cree  Crafts,  Rocky  Boy's  Agency,  Box  Elder,  Montana. 

There  is  continuing  activity  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  in  Employment  Assistance, 
Adult  Education,  Credit,  Social  Services  and  Land  Operations.  BIA  provides  Law  and  Order 
enforcement  on  the  reservation. 


Rocky  Boy's  Agency 
Box  Elder,  Montana 
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CO ITFE DERATED  SALISH  and  KOOTEI&I  RESERVATION 


In  the  treaty  of  July  16,  1855  the  Flathead  nation  which  consisted  of  Con¬ 
federated  Tribes  of  Flathead,  Kalispell,  Kootenai  &  Upper  Pen  d'  Oreille  Indian 
groups  who  ceded  certain  lands  in  Montana  for  the  Confederated  tribes  of  Salish 
and  Kootenai  tribes  who  wished  to  confederate  under  the  designation  of  Flathead 
nation. 

In  1872  Congress  passed  a  law  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  Flat- 
heads  from  the  Bitterroot  Valley  in  Montana  to  the  Jacko  Reservation  north  of  the 
Missoula  River,  and  set  apart  under  the  treaty  of  July  16,  1855  above.  Lands  in 
the  Bitterroot  Valley  were  to  be  opened  to  settlement  and  proceeds  from  the  sale 
deposited  into  the  treasury  and  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  made  for  ten 
years  and  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indians  who  moved 
to  the  Jocko  Reservation. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  July  4,  1884  ratified  an  agreement  of  September  2,  1882 
with  the  Flatheads  authorizing  a  right  of  way  through  the  reservation  and  appropri¬ 
ated  $16,000  to  pay  the  Flatheads  for  this.  An  act  of  March  2,  1889  amended  July 
1,  1898  provided  for  the  sale  of  lands  allotted  to  the  Flatheads  in  the  Bitter¬ 
root  Valley,  Montana  with  the  consent  of  individual  Indians  and  deposited  the 
proceeds  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  pay  cash  to  them  or  expend  the  money  for  their 
benefit.  This  pertained  to  the  Indians  who  were  moved  to  the  Jocko  Valley. 

An  act  of  April  23,  1904  amended  March  3,  1905  and  June  21,  1906  and  May  29, 
1908  and  March  3,  1909  and  April  12,  1910  and  February  28,  1918  provided  for  allot¬ 
ments  to  be  made  to  Confederated  Indians  of  the  Kootenai,  Upper  Pend  d’  Oreille, 
Kalispell  and  other  Indians  on  the  reservation.  Residue  of  lands  were  to  be  opened 
to  settlement  by  non- Indians  except  for  certain  lands  reserved  for  missions*  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  biological  station  for  the  University  of  Montana  and  5,000  acres 
of  timber  lands  for  use  of  said  Indians.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lands  were 
to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  after  deducting  funds  for 
irrigation.  One  half  of  the  remaining  funds  were  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  other  half  to  be  paid  the  Indians 
and  to  the  reservation  semi-annid. ly  as  the  same  became  available,  share  and  share 
alike  except  that  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  withhold  pro-rated  shares  for 
irrigation  charges. 

The  Flathead  Reservation  is  located  in  northwestern  Montana  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  Flathead  Valley.  It  consists  of  1,258,000  acres  of  which  625,986 
acres  are  still  in  Indian  ownership,  both  Tribal  and  individual  allotments.  The 

boundaries  of  the  reservation  include  parts  of  four  countries - Flathead,  Lake, 

Missoula,  and  Sanders.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  with  Flathead 
Lake  forming  the  greater  share  of  the  northern  boundary. 
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Numerous  lakes  and  reservoirs,  creeks,  and  three  rain  rivers - Flathead,  Little 

Bitterroot,  and  Jocko  Rivers - are  within  the  confines  of  the  reservation.  Also, 

two  National  Game  Refuge,  are  found  here - the  National  Bison  Refuge  and  the 

Nine pipe  Reservoir  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  reservation  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Cabinet  and  Couer  d'  Alene 
Mountains  with  elevations  of  5,000-6,000  feet.  On  the  east  is  the  Mission  Range 
with  peaks  up  to  10,000  feet.  These  two  ranges  angle  toward  each  other  to  form 
the  southern  boundary.  There  is  no  topographical  feature  forming  the  northern 
boundary,  only  a  manmade  boundary  which  splits  Flathead  Lake  in  half. 


The  western  half  of  the  reservation  is  generally  rolling  prairie  lands 
covered  grass  and  brush  which  is  used  mostly  for  grazing  land.  The  eastern 
half,  however,  is  mostly  agricultural  and  forested  land  situated  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Flathead  River  Valley  and  the  foothills  of  the  Mission  Range.  The  Flathead 
Lake,  189  sq.  miles  in  area,  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent  topographical  feature 
of  the  area. 

Population  and  Employment 


Uuofficial  estimates  for  1960  place  the  population  of  the  reservation  at 
around  15,000  of  whom  2,212  are  carried  on  the  official  rolls  of  the  Flathead 
Indian  Tribe.  As  reflected  by  the  data  form  Lake  and  Sanders  Countries,  populat&n 
has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  past  20  years  despite  a  fairly  high  natural 
population  increase.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  job  opportunities  in  the! 
area  have  not  been  prevalent,  particulary  among  the  more  educated,  skilled  youngert 
people.  In  fact,  an  official  of  the  local  U.S,  Employment  Service  Office  at  Poison, 
reported  that  of  a  recent  Poison  high  school  graduating  class  of  73’,:  only  2  pre-  •  y 
sently  remain  in  the  area. 

With  respect  to  the  Indian  peopulation,  stock  raising  and  farming  are  the 
principal  means  of  livelihood.  Those  who  do  not  farm  or  raise  stock  make  their 
living  by  working  in  the  sawmills  and  logging  camps  that  are  located  on  or  near 
the  reservation.  Many  are  construction  workers,  leaving  their  families  on  the 
reservation  while  they  follow  construction  work  off  the  reservation.  Others  are 
employed  by  the  Government,  working  with  the  Flathead  Irrigation  Project  and  the 
Flathead  Indian  Agency.  Some  Indians  manage  their  own  business  such  as  sawmills,  ■ 
contract  logging,  real  estate,  service  station,  construction  contracts,  and  ready- 
mix  concrete  supply.  During  the  summer  months  fire  fighting  is  a  major  source  of 
additional  employment,  and  many  of  the  Indians  add  to  their  income  by  cutting 
and  marketing  Christmas-trees  during  the  fall  season.  i 
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No  precise  data  are  presently  available  on  the  magnitude  and  occupational 
character  is it ics  of  the  Indian  Labor  Force.  However,  rough  estimates  provided  by 
the  U.S.E.S.  office  at  Poison  place  the  current  eligible  Indian  workers  at  about 
650.  of  these,  around  450  are  believed  working  at  full  or  part  time  jobs,  with 
.seasonal,  agricultural  employment  for  the  Indian  population  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  non- Indian  population  in  the  area  but  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  non-agricultural  employment  for  Lake  and  Sanders  Counties  only  is  sham 
in  the  Table  below.  This  non-agricultural  employment  represents  less  than  half  of 
the  total  labor  force  in  these  countries. 


Table  1 

Non-agricultural  Employment  1,  1960 
Flathead  Reservation  Redevelopment  Area,  by  Principal  Countries 


Lake  County 

Sanders  County 

Mining 

..  'J'l 

- 

•J 

J  M 

Contract  Construction 

82 

47 

n 

Manufacturing 

321 

484 

- 

Trans port at ion- Pub.  Util. 

. 

- 

'-I,  j  y 

and  Communication 

32 

29 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

379 

180 

Finance ,  Ins .  Real  Estate 

51 

38 

Service  Industries  and  Misc. 

113 

56 

*C 

Total 

979 

834 
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Hydro-Electric  Power.  The  long  range  hydro-electric  power  prospects  are 
excellent.  The  tribe  has  had  intensive  feasibility  studies  made  by  a  consulting 
firm  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  two  hydro-electric  low  dams  at  points  known  as 
Buffalo  Rapids  2  and  4.  If  consummated,  these  dams  would  provide  approximately 
240,000.  KWH  at  extremely  favorable  rates.  These  two  sites  if  developed  would  not 
only  provide  a  cheap  source  of  power  to  prospective  industries  but  would  provide 
employment,  and  provide  an  excellent  source  of  income  to  the  Tribe. 

Expanding  the  Tourist-Recreation  Industry.  Another  possible  promising  industry 
in  the  economy  might  come  about  through  increasing  the  tourist-recreation  industry 
of  the  area.  A  broad  tourist  study  aimed  largely  at  measuring  and  identifying 
the  existing  and  potential  tourist-recreation  market  in  the  area,  is  needed  and 
hence  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  existing  tourist-recreation  facilities  and 
service  in  the  area,  the  need  for  additional  facilities  and  services,  and  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  to  promote  and  advertise  the  areas  as  a  tourist-recreational 
center  could  be  measured. 

It  will  aslo  be  necessary  to  provide  investment  capital  for  improvements  and 
expansion  in  the  industry,  to  either  train  or  import  management  know-how  in  the 
area,  to  expand  and  improve  existing  tourist  facilities  and  services  in  the  area, 
to  provide  access  roads  to  recreational  areas  and  tourist  attractions,  and  to  vig¬ 
orously  promote  and  advertise  the  area  as  a  tourist — recreational  resort. 

The  Flathead  Tribe  now  is  operating  considerable  industry  of  its  own.  The 
Tribe  owns  and  operates  under  lease  a  big  bath-house  at  Hot  Springs.  This  bath 
is  used  for  health  treatments  by  hundreds  of  people  in  the  Northwest.  The  Flat- 
head  Tribe  owns  and  operates  a  marina  complex  at  Blue  Bay  on  Flathead  Lake.  This 
installation  includes  a  cafe,  a  lounge,  a  group  of  cabins  and  a  trailer  parking 
lot.  A  bigger  motel  installation  is  now  under  consideration.  The  Flathead  Tribe 
owns  and  operates  and  has  a  big  interest  in  the  Dupuis  Lumber  co.,  one  of  the  big 
lumber  sawmills  in  the  Flathead  Valley.  This  enterprise  saws  Tribal  logs  for  the 
eastern  market  and  employs  ab  cut  100  Tribal  members.  During  the  fall  of  the  year 
a  large  number  are  employed  cutting  Christmas  trees  on  tribal  land  for  the  easten 
and  southern  markets.  The  Flathead  Tribe  collects  royalty  on  all  these  timber 
operations.  The  tribe  owns  the  building  for  making  charcoal  briquettes  from  waste 
at  the  Plum  Creek  Lumber  Mill.  These  friquettes  are  sold  along  the  entire  western 
line. 


New  industry  is  constantly  being  studied  and  developed.  The  economy  of  the 
area  is  growing  with  development. 

The  housing  on  the  reservation  is  under  study  and  the  Tribal  Council  is 
studying  Old  Age  housing,  Mutual-Self-Help  housing,  and  low  rent  housing.  The 
Tribal  Council  has  requested  vocational  training  program  for  skilled  operators 
of  heavy  forest  equipment,  carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers,  painters  and 
similar  skilled  work. 
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SERVICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA  USED 

BY 

INDIAN  PEOPLE 

REPORTS  BY  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
CHAPTER  Tn  (3) 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT 

The  Adjutant  General’s  Department  has  aided  Indians  on  Reservations  indirect¬ 
ly  by  providing  men  and  equipment  in  support  of  civil  authorities,-  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  any  other  agencies  during  floods  and  forest  fires,  some  of  which  affect 
reservations;  however,  no  direct  service  specifically  for  Indians  on  reservations 
is  provided. 

This  department  has  aided  Indian  people  often  in  Montana,  especially  during 
emergencies.  This  occuried  during  the  big  floods  in  1964.  On  other  occasions  aid 
has  been  provided  during  emergencies  such  as  forest  fires  and  bad  weather. 


STATE  OF  MONTANA.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

•9  • 

The  Montana  State  Department  of  Administration  administers  and  supervises  the 
United  States  Department  of  Argiculture  Donated  Commodities  (food)  Program  in 
Montana.  The  actual  distribution  of  foods  on  the  seven  Indian  reservations  is 
conducted  under  Agreements  between  the  Recipient  Agencies  and  this  Department. 

The  cost  to  the  State  is  approximately  $15,000.00  annually.  The  value  of  foods 
distributed  on  the  reservations  is  approximately  $500,000.00  annually,  issued  to 
approximately  17,000  to  20,000  Indian  people. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  State  is  restrained  from  rendering  some 
services  because  of  the  legal  status  of  reservation  lands  and  government.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Federal  Government  might  do  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to¬ 
ward  well-being  of  the  Indians. 


MONTANA  CENTER  FOR  THE  AGED  (Lew  is  town)  -c.  • 

At  the  present  time  the  Montana  Center  for  the  Aged  does  not  render  any  r 
services  for  Indian  people  either  on  or  off  the  reservations.  We  have  no  Indian 
people  enrolled. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  chiefly  a  regulatory  department  engaged 
in  enforcing  the  marketing  laws  pertaining  to  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds. 

We  have  no  direct  contact  with  Indians  living  on  reservations  as  social  and 
economic  programs  are  handled  through  other  agencies  of  state  government. 


STATE  ATHLETIC  COMMISSION  OF  MONTANA 
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The  State  Athletic  Commission  renders  no  service  to  Indian  people  living 
on  reservations. 

The  State  Athletic  Commission  has  control  and  jurisdiction  over  all  pro¬ 
fessional  boxing  and  wrestling  within  the  State  of  Montana.  It  is  impossible, 
but  highly  improbable  that  its  services  would  be  required  and  be  extended  to  Indians 
living  on  reservations. 
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STATE  AUDITOR 


Services  rendered  all  residents  of  Montana  including  Indian  people  residing 
on  reservations  in  the  State. 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT: 

Information  services  relating  to  authorized  insurers  in  the  State. of  Montana. 
Complaints  received  from  policyholders  residing  in  Montana  are  reviewed  by  the 
Insurance  Department  and  appropriate  action  is  taken. 

It  appears  that  all  services  rendered  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
State  of  Mortana  Auditor's  Office  are  not  affected  by  the  jurisdictional  problems. 


BOULDER  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Services: 

Residential  training,  education  and  care  of  mentally  retarded.  We  have  also 
participated  in  testing  on  reservation  school  districts  for  diagnostic  work  re¬ 
garding  establishment  of  special  education  classes. 

There  is  a  need  for  traveling  team  evaluation  and  diagnosis  for  early  detec¬ 
tion,  preventing  and  planning  Mental  Retardation.  This  will  require  legislation. 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  25  in  which  you  ask  for  information 
pertaining  to  services  rendered  by  the  state  government  to  Indian  people  residing 
on  reservations  in  the  State  of  Montana.  The  Extension  Service  operates  in  part 
under  a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  contract  involves  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  Montana  Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $117,000. 
The  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides  that  the  Extension  Service 
will  render  Extension  services  to  Indians  on  reservation  similar  to  what  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  other  people  of  the  state  through  the  regualar  Extension  program.  There 
are  presently  six  men  and  six  women  Extension  agents  assigned  to  Indian  reservations 
in  Montana  under  this  contract.  Our  supervisors  supervise  these  agents  the  same 
as  they  do  all  other  Extension  agents;  and  the  subject  matter  specialists  service 
them  also  in  the  same  manner  as  our  other  agents  in  the  counties  that  are  serviced. 

The  educational  services  provided  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  include 
information  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  Agricultural  Production  and  Conservation; 

(2)  Marketing  and  Utilization  of  Products;  (3)  Home  Economics,  including  housing, 
health,  and  family  living;  (4)  Human  Resource  Development,  including  4-H  and  other 
youth  activities;  and  (5)  Community  and  general  resource  development  including 
water  and  timber. 

Recently,  the  Extension  Service  has  given  assistance  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  Conmunity  Action  Programs  including  Head  Start,  VISTA,  housing, 
family  planning,  youth  activities,  and  community  planning. 


— *  «  I... . 


You  asked  that  a  statement  be  included  stating  legislation  necessary  for  the 
State  of  Montana  to  render  more  services  to  Indian  people.  In;  order  for  us  to 

*  *  *v«yt 

render  more  services,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more  funds  provided  for  this; 
purpose.  This  could  be  provided  either  by  the  tribes,  by  state  government,  or 
through  federal  appropriations  .• 

'  r  v-' '  -  '■  ■’•'■'.‘Uvr.'  •  . 


MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF.;  AND  BLIND 

v/ks.;  -• 


n  . 


The  services  we  offer  ..tor  Reservation  Indian  children  is  the  same  as  for 


resident  children  'dficthe>  rState^  i/e  do  not;  make  any  distinct  ion  whatsoever  because 
of  the  child  being  a  Reservation  Indian^51- ,  ,f v 


iJ  c 


■l  ! 


1  V.'  £>  * 


The  service  that  we  offer  is  a§  follows:  For  children  who  have  a  hearing 
loss  great  enough  to  be  of  educational  handicap  are  eligible  to  come  to  this 
school.  We  offer  for  them  a  complete  educational  program  of  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  In  like  manner  for  children  who  have  a  visual  handicap  when  they  fall 
within  $l}e  definition  of  blindness,  and  their  handicap  is  great  enough  that  they 
cannot  make  satisfactory:; pr<?g?e^s,  in  a  regular  school  system,  we  offer  them  a 
complete  educational'  program . involving  kindergarten  through,  high  school.  : 


OJ  j;r 


v  j  ; 


O  r  '■ 

if,!  ;  ;  *f 


‘  •J?-  HO.f  ‘Ul. 

Our  school  is  in  session  during  the  regular  school  terin  of  September  through 

May.  Qh^dreii  Are  required  .tp;  go  home  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  for  the  three 
holidays  (^urih^0 the  year.; of  rThanksgivihgyi  Christmas >  end  the  spring  vacation,  may'0 
travel  home  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to. remain  in  their  homes  during  the 
summer  months. 


n  ■■ 


There  are  no  fees  or  charges  for  education,  -or  room  and  board.  However,  parents 
of  children  are  responsible  for  their  medical  expenses,  clothing,  incidental,  travel, 
and  any  other  items' which  are  not  directly  attributable  to  an  educational  program. 

?rr  ft  .j-r-. ..  •  ^  "  ‘  -  J’*. ; ■•>{:/.  ,,,  ,.r 

•  40  ^EASTERN  £foHTAM\'  COLLEGE -B ILLI ii3S  *•- 


rr,  pastern  Montana  College  has  worked  with  the  special  programs  of  reservation 
Indians  in  four  different  programs  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  during 


the  two  years'ioq/  ;ri,n 
""  'XSi: crl: 

*  *■  -  .  _  •  *.»  I  j  w 


f\ 


j.  ^  r; 


,  .,.1.  In  the  spring  .-of  1966  staff  members  of  Eastern  Montana  College  worked 
cwith  the  northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  in  planning  a  Community;  Action ^Program. 
They  wrote'  parts  of  the. proposal ,  including: a  Remedial  Reading  Program  for  the 
schpo.ls  on  thh  reseryation^j.  After  this  was  ^accepted.  by  O.E.O. ,  Eastern  Montana 
College  Worked toithq  the,  paregrami;  ;ih  ah  advisory  capacity  with  a  staff  member 
acting  as  director  of  fhe  'Remedial  Program.  This  program  was  rewritten*  refinanced, 
and  will  be  carried  on  under  the  same  general  plan  during  the  1966.-67  school  term. 

;*i  -ije. .  ,.  '&Z9S  &.*:*  j  r  .....  '■  Cl  •  .  ,  ...  r 

,r, ~2»*  ^Dui^ing-  theo$\^ijmej:..of  "r'f966;  Eastern ;Mpntana  , College  offered  a  special 
sun^r  sesSibh  giving  remedial  and1  adademic!  courses  to  thirty-six  Cheyenne  high 
school 'students,- who, lived  on  the  campus  for  four  weeks.  The  program  was :  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council, 
and  the  Eastern  Montana  College.  ~ 1  ;  u- 


v:rsn  ■ 


-  >  A  ; 


3V  in  the  spring: of.  1966,  Eastern  Montana  College  assisted .in  writing  three 
parts  of  the' Community  Action  Program;  for  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation-a  Remedial 


Reading  Program,  a  "Head  "Start^  Program ,-  and  an  Educational' Enrichment  Program. 
Two  of  these  have  been  financed  and  will  begin  this  fall,Jr- 


:J  o  3 . 


■■’PH, ; 

'  »-*  1  J  \  " 


•  Jr 


<  S: 
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4.  Eastern  Montana  College  was  hos.t-.for  an  Upward  Bound  Project  during  the 
summer  of  1966.  This  included  ninety-four  high  school  students  from  five  different 
Indian  Reservations. 
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In  addition  to  these  projects  giving  direct  assistance  to  the  reservation 
Indians,  Eastern  Montana  College  has  attempted  to  assist  those  working  with  Indians 
by  offering  summer  workshops  in  Indian  Education  and  including  special  sessions  on 
Indian  problems  in  our  annual  reading  conference. 


ELECTRICAL  LICENSE  •1- 

The  State  of  Montana  Electrical  Board  issues  electricians  licenses  to  those 
individuals  working  at  the  electrical  trade,after  they  have  successfully  completed 
the  electrical  examination.  In  addition,  contractors  licenses  are  issued  to  those 
individuals  in  the  electrical  contracting  business.  It  is  anticipated  a  state*** 
wide  electrical  inspection  program  will  be  implemented  on  or  about  October  1,  1966 
at  which  time  electrical  installations  by  all  electricians  will  be  subject  to 
inspection  by  State  Electrical  Inspectors. 

At  this  time  no  additional  legislation  is  anticipated  to  offer  further 
service  to  Indians  who  may  be  licensed  electricians. 


FISH  AI©  GAME  DEPARTMENT 


The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department  provides  the  same  essential sservices  in 
Fish  and  Wildlife  conservation  within  the  Indian  Reservation  as  it  doifea 'throughout 
the  rest  of  the  state  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  over  non-Indian  or 
non-tribal  members.  Cooperative  Programs  are  given  priority  by  this  Department. 


STATE  FORESTER 

The  Office  of  Montana  State  Forester  presently  renders  to  Indian  people  the 
same  services  that  are  available  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  of  Montana.  In  the 
past  our  cooperation  with  Indians  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  with  members  of  the 
Salish-Kootenai  tribes  of  Western  Montana.  I  believe  that  at  the  present  time 
tere  are  people  living -on  the  Salish-Kootenai  Reservation  that  are  engaged  in 
timber  stand  improvement -and  using  our  personnel  as  technical  advisors.  We  are 
also  providing,  through  the  Indian  service,  forest  fire  protection. ^ 

Some  of  the  services  which  are  available  to  Indian  people  living  on  reserva¬ 
tions  are  technical  assistance  under  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management *Act ,  obtain¬ 
ing  special  use  permits  and  land  use  authorizations,  obtaining  State  timber  sales, 
Christmas  tree:?  sales,  hazard  reduction  and  slash  disposal  assistance  as  well  as 
forest  fire  protection  and  seedling  trees  from  our  nufcsery  are  also  available 

’  *  r  .  *  *, 

at  cost. 

To  my  knowledge  there  are  no  limitations  concerning  service  to  Indians  re¬ 
siding  on  reservations,  in  forestry  matters  as  it  concerns  our  office. 


HAIL  INSURANCE 


'■*  .r i 


The  only  service  the  State  Board  of  Hail  Insurance  could  render  to  Reservation 
Indians  would  be  to  insure  their  grain  crops  from  loss  due  to  hail. 


i  r 

r  They  cannot  place  leins  on  their  crops  to  guarantee  payment  of  premiums; 
„ therefore,  they  would  be  required  to  purchase  a  cash  policy.  • 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 


i 

In  general,  whatever  State  Board  of  Health  services  are  available  to  Montana 
citizens,  are  also  available  to  Indians  living  on  the  reservations.  For  example, 
no  distinction  is  made  in  offering  Crippled  Children’s  services  between  Indians 
and  non — Indian  families. 

> 

Because  Indians  receive  many  services  directly  from  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  not  duplicate  those  services.  We 
work  closely  with  the  Area  Medical  Officer  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  so  that 
our  services  are  coordinated. 

Plans  are  reviewed  for  water  supplies,  sewer  systems,  swimming  pools,  schools, 
and  special  situations  involving  environmental  health.  Such  review  and  approval 
assist©  in  maintaining  minumum  standard  for  these  facilities.  Water  samples  for 
supplies  serving  groups  are  tested  from  samples  -submitted  by  individual  health 
workers.  The  State  Board  of  Health  also  offers  consulation  to  health  workers. 

There  is  no  need  for  State  legislation  as  far  as  the  State  Board  of  Health 
is  concerned.  What  is  needed  is  for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  write  : regulations  will  ber'dejxt-izedC:  to  carry  #ut  state  public  health 
laws  and  regrlations. 


MONTANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

'  (■ 

The  interest  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society  for  the  Indian  people  has 
been  primarily  in  the  field  of  arts  and  crafts. 

At  this  time  we  are  featuring  an  artist,  who  is  part  Indian  it  one  #f  our 
galleries  and  hope  to  present  nojre  Indian  artist©  in  the  year©  to  come. 

For  the  past  decade  we  have  sold  indian  art ie lee  at  our  counter  but  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  find  a  ready  supply.  Good  items  sell  fast  and  we  find  fur* 
selves  unable  to  find  a  steady  source  of  them*  Wh  have  not  expanded  this  program 
but  it  is  possible  that  we  will  try  to  eneouyage  more  Indiana  arts  and  crafts  here 
*t  the  society. 

This  has  been  the  extent  of  our  services,  and,  alth|ugh  it  is  ne  great  aecompli» 
.  fhment,  we  do  feel  it  is  a  start.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  be  able  to 
do  more  for  the  Montana  Indian  and  will  work  toward  that  goal. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD 

I  believe  you  are  aware  as  the  result  of  nuiq^rous  contaets  with  Jfeia  $ffi#e 
in  the  past  that  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  A©t  applies  to  Indians  orff^erva* 
tiena  if  they  are  employees  §f  employers  who  are  subject  to  the  Aft# 

Consequently,  the  services  that  this  offiee  renders  to  Indians  is  the  same 
as  it  is  to  any  other  citizen,  i.e.,  hospitalization  and  medieal  attention,  and 
weekly  compensation  benefits  for  loss  of  earnings  foll|wing  an  aeeidental  injury 
%n  the  job. 

I  know  of  no  additional  legislation  required  to  place  Indians  in  any  hgttf? 
position  than  they  now  are  under  the  Wdrkmen’s  Compensation  Apt,  since  they  are 
treated  as  employees  regardless  of  their  place  of  residence*  or  their  stat1*5  M 
wards  of  the  government. 


MONTANA.  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


All  boys  in  our  school  have  been  committed  to  us  by  the  Juvenile  Court  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  after  they  have  been  declared  delinquent  by  the  Court 
We  provide  them  with  the  same  services  that  ere  provided  all  boys;  i.e.  rehabi- 
lation  services  to  help  them  to  return  to  society  as  productive  individuals. 
Approximately  38%  of  our  population  is  Indian. 

Being  new  to  the  State  of  Montana  I  have  no  idea  what  type  of  legislation  to 
render  more  services  to  them.  I  do  know  we  need  a  larger  budget  in  order  to 
provide  for  more  adequate  services  to  our  population. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Department  of  Institutions  performs  services  for  all  residents  of  the 
State  with  no  distinction  as  to  reservation  Indian,  non-reservation  Indian,  they 
ftre : 


Montana  State  Hospital:  A  facility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental 

illness. 

State  Pulmonary  Disease:  A  facility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  res¬ 
piratory  disease.  •-  r 

State  Training  School  &  Hospital:  For  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental 

retardation. 

Center  for  the  Aged:  A  home  for  the  care  of  senile  patients. 

•  i  •  •* 

Veterans  Home:  For  the  care  of  honorably  discharged  veterans. 

Children’s  Canter;  A  home  for  the  care  and  education  of  dependent  and 

neglected  children. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pays  for  the  costs  of  reservation  Indians 
•ommitted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  federal  government  to  any  of 
these  institutions.  The  charges  are  quite  conservative. 


MANPOWER 

Manpower  Training  is  a  federal  program  under  the  State  Employment  Servic®, 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  Indians  training  as  carpenters,  plumbers, 
electricians,  and  painters  to  promote  their  self  and  mutual  help  housing  projects. 
Each  time  these  efforts  to  obtain  this  training  for  Indians  have  fallen  by  the.,  , 
wayside  due  to  federal  restrictions.  The  Self-Help  Housing  Program  has  a  great  r 
deal  of  merit  if  the  Indian  people  were  trained  to  do  the  work. 


MERIT  SYSTEM 

The  joint  merit  system  makes  examinations  available  to  Indian  people  who 
want  to  qualify  for  state  jobs  and  meet  our  entrance  requirements.  Th  iir  teult  ing 
is  done  both  in  schools  on  or  near  reservations  and  in  state  employment  service 
offices.  Tests  are  given  in  groups  and  on  an  individual  basis  where  needed. 


MONTANA.  STATE  UNIVERSITY-BOZEMAN 

Most  of  the  work  done  with  the  Indian  people  that  is  done  through  Montana 
State  University  is  done  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Since  Director 
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Asheim  is  also  responding  to  your  letter,  I  will  not  comment  on  this  work. 

There  is  one  project  being  conducted  at  the  present  time  by  the  Montana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  which  will  deal  with  this  topic-Project  1137- 
"Attitudes  of  Rural  Montana  Indians  and  Non-Indians  toward  the  intergrati°n  of 
Indians  into  the  Economic  Life  of  American  Society."  The  results  of  this  project 
are  presently  being  written  end  we  hope  it  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 


'  NORTHERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE -HAVRE 

Northern  Montana  College  does  not  provide  any  services  for  Indians  living 
on  the  reservations  which  are  not  available  to  non-Indians  or  Indians  living  off 
the  reservation.  Many  Indians  live  on  the  reservation,  however,  are  registered 
in  various  on-campus  programs. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  (O.E;t.) 

War  on  Poverty 
Montana  Indian  Reservations 

The  Governor  of  Montana  established  a  technical  agency  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  communities  in  the  proper  development  of  Community  Action  Programs. 
Sound  and  effective  plans  for  the  attack  on  poverty  were  initiated  from  the  state 
level  to  most  known  poverty  areas  in  the  state. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  $8.1  million  in  federal  anti-poverty  funds  allo¬ 
cated  to  Montana  so  far  has  gone  to  Indian  Reservation  Communities.  This  figure 
is  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966. 


Norther n  Cheyenne . ...$722,981.00 

Crow .  350,679.00 

Fort  Peck .  2  91,424.00 

Blackfeet .  211,354.00 

Rocky  Boy .  201,803.00 

Fort  Belknap .  117,008.00 

Flathead .  84,442.00 


In  all  instances,  comprehensive  surveys  were  made  whch  would  pinpoint  the 
target  area  where  need  was  the  greatest.  The  surveys  showed  where  income  was 
less  than  $3,000.00  per  family  and  where  housing  ctandards  were  extremely  low. 
"There  was  also  revealed  an  educational  level  among  the  Indian  poor — somewhat 
lower  than  their  non- Indian  neighbors. 

Community  action  groups  were  then  set  up,  always  involving  the  poor,  to 
program  and  apply  for  a  federal  grant  to  correct  the  needs.  The  setting  up  of 
local  community v.  action  programs  did  this: 

It  mobilized  and  utilized  resources,  both  public  and 
private,  of  urban  and  rural  in  Indian  areas  which  provides 
services,  assistance  and  other  activities  of  sufficient 
scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of  programs  toward  eliminating 
proverty  or  causes  of  poverty  through  developing  employment 
opportunities,  improving  human  performance,  motivation,  and 
'  productivity  or  bettering  the  conditions  under  which  people 
live,  learn  and  work.  •  - 

The  programs  were  developed,  conducted  and  administered  with  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served. 

It  can  generally  be  said  that  the  local  community  action  agencies  provided 
10%  of  the  program  cost  while  90%  was  federally  funded. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  make  an  evaluation  of  these  programs  since^ 
practically  all  the  programs  are  education  programs,  but  the  picture  is  somewhat 
changed.  Those  in  close  contact  with  the  projects  see  a  change  in  the  attitude 
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in  those  involved  in  programs there  is  a  definite  increase  in  interest  and  de¬ 
termination  to  change.  With  the  combination  of  use  of  federal  funds  and  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  in  wise  planning  for  education  and  qualification,  the  future  seems 
brighter  through  the  utilization  of  all  programs  at  everylevel  of  government. 


MONTANA.  STATE  PRISON 


Prison  officials  have  worked  out  programs  for  relocation  in  Montana  and  other 
states  through  the  Indian  agencies.  We  have  sent  numerous  school  transcripts  and 
other  pertinent  information  for  former  inmates  that  plan  on  using  some  form  of 
rehabilation  program. 

We  recommend  legislation  that  would  require  the  Indian  people  to  use  their 
income  to  a  more  constructive  means,  such  as  housing,  education,  and  vocational 
programs  instead  of  giving  them  cash,  that  is  wasted.  . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

*•  .  ‘  ‘  r'*?>*V*  j** 

-  r  •  \  * 

{  •  *.  *  .  *  < 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  use  of  federal  funds  provides  all 
or  part  of  the  following  services  for  Indian  people; 

1.  In-Service  training  sessions  for  teachers  with  emphasis  on  teaching 
Indian  children. 


2.  Summer  college  courses  designed  to  aid  teachers  in-understanding  the 
Indian  children.  \ 

*  •  .. 


:>  '.'i 
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3. Experimental  school  transportation  projects  for  Indian  children. 


4.  v  Consultants  to  meet  with  groups  of  Indian  iaterpect ing  policy  and  dis- 
^.5*'  cussing  educational  questions.'  •  ' 


.'.I. 


... 
V 


5.  Financial  aid  to  school  districts  that  provide  free  or  reduced  cost  lunches 
to  indigent  Indian  children.  : 


6.  Acting  as.  agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  awarding  twenty- 

four  free-wa  i  vers  per  year  valid  at  University  Units  fo  Iddian  students, 
(scholarships) 


x  .  ? 


0'v' 


7.  Aiding  school  guidance  counselors  in  making  Indian  students  aware 

of  aids  available  to  them  with  which  to  continue  education  or  training 
beyond  high  school. 


v<  •.  >  ■ 


Needed  legislation,  includes  an  increase  in  fee-waivers  under  Section  75- 
506  1  R.C.M,  Commonly  known  as  scholarships.  v 

»  *"  ^  1 '  ’  .  •  *  .  ..  .-c  <  *'  *  ’ 

Vji  . , .  *  v-i’i 

V  '  ■  • 

•  -  "  .  '  ,  ;  >  *. 

STATE  PULMONARY  DISEASE  HOSPITAL  ' 

•  •••'- 

Reservation  Indians  and  non-reservation  Indians  are  admitted  to  this  Hos¬ 
pital  and  treated  for  tuberculosis.  The  federal  government  built  a  big  wing 
to  this  hospital  to  provide  room  for  --100  Indians  patients.  The  hospital  is  almost 
empty  due  to  better  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 


tuy ' 


RAILROAD  COMMISSION 


Indians  living  on  reservations  receive  the  same  services  from  the  Montana 

Railroad  and  Public  service  commission  as  any  resident  of  Montana  receives.  We 
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are  enclosing  copies  of  the  laws  that  provide  for  this 


MOmi  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY-BUTTE 

Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science  and  Technology  and  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Geology,  a  department  of  the  college,  offer  the  same  services  to  Indian 
people  as  to  all  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

No  special  programs  have  been  developed  and  it  is  believed  there  is  no  need 
for  special  programs. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Montana  renders  no  special 
service  to  Indians  living  on  reservations.  All  duties  are  statutory  and  dorjiot 
relate  especially  to  the  Indian. 


SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  districts  and  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee 
cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  reservation  people  in  carrying 
out  Conservation  programs  or  projects  which  are  mutually  beneficial.  Most 
districts  have  memorandums  of  agreement  with  BIA  to  primarily  coordinate  and  pro¬ 
vide  such  services  as  the  district  can  obtain  from  all  sources  to  get  conservation 
on  the  land.  This  may  be  conservation,  education,  technical,  and  to  some  extent 
financial  and  actually  most  of  this  service  is  provided  by  federal  sources,  and 
B.I.A.  in  particular,  and  S.C.S.  working  with  BIA  to  some  extent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION  OF  MONTANA. 

We  render  full  placement  service  to  reservation  Indians  the  same  as  we  do 
for  those  Indians  who  live  off  the  reservations.  During  the  past  year,  we  have 
recruited  workers  both  within  and  from  without  the  State  of  Montana.  During  the 
fiscal  year,  32  Indian  workers  from  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  were  sent  to  Idaho 
for  employment  on  irrigation  projects.  In  addition,  30  Indian  workers  from  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  were  recruited  for  this  project. 

The  Billings  office  serves  the  Indians  residing  on  the  Crow  and  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservations,  Wolf  Point  office  serves  the  Fort  Peck  reservation,  Havre 
office  serves  the  Rocky  Boy  and  Fort  Belknap  Reservations,  Cut  Bank  office  serves 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  Through  direct  contact  with  these  offices,  all  Montana 
Indian  Reservations  have  access  to  our  local  employment  office. 

During  the  Fiscal  Year  1966,  these  offices  were  successful  in  placing  2028 
reservation  Indians  on  jobs.  During  July  and  August  of  Fiscal  Year  196*6,  the  of¬ 
fices  have  placed  515  reservation  Indians  on  jobs. 

It  has  become  rather  evident  that  there  is  a  limited  number  of  Indian 
workers  available  for  recruitment  for  employment  in  other  areas  due  to  the~fact 
that  work  projects  and  programs  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
offered  few  relatively  steady  employment  opportunities  which  would  be  available 
to  Indian  workers. 

*  j  N-  ’• 

Our  meeting  earlier  this  year  with  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  wherein  an 
agreement vas  provided  which  would  result  in  the  Tribal  Council  furnishing  ap- 
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plication  forms  and  interview  assistance  to  the  Employment  Offices  in  organizing 
work  crews  and  leaders.  If  such  crews  were  available,  we  agreed  to  distribute 
the  forms  and  make  contact  with  the  Tribal  Council,  however,  no  crews  were  re¬ 
cruited  or  organized  by  the  tribal  leaders  according  to  the  plane  proposed  by 
the  Tribal  Council  at  the  Bismark  and  Helena  meetings.  No  doubt  this  situtation 
came  about  because  of  the  step-up  of  employment  available  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  majority  of  Indian  workers  were  placed  during  the  past  14  months  by  the 
Employment  Service  involving  occupations  such  as  fire  fighting,  construction 
work  and  brush  clearing  projects.  51  Indians  recieved  training  through  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act.  Most  of  the  Indians  involved  were  from  the 
reservat ions. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MD NTANA-M IS SOULA 

The  University  of  Montana  has  established  an  agency  to  coordinate  programs 
of  the  various  colleges  of  this  institution  directed  toward  advancing  the  economic 
and  social  status  of  Indian  people. 

In  the  past  year,  the  University  has  sponsored  several  programs  in  this 
regard.  Early  in  1966  we  held  a  Community  Action  Training  Program  for  two  re¬ 
presentatives  from  each  reservation  in  Montana  and  Northern  Wyoming.  For  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  we  have  held  several  in-service  training  programs.  We 
are  just  completing  the  first  year  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program. 

The  University  of  Montana  Law  School  is  presently  conducting  the  "Defender” 
program  which  provides  free  legal  service  to  those  who  cannot  afford  it. 

As  far  as  the  University's  capabilities  to  perform  service  to  Indians,  we 
can  run  training  groups  in  any  of  the  colleges  which  comprise  this  institution, 
such  as:  Law,  Pharmacy,  Forestry,  Fine  Arts,  Business,  Journalism,  Education, 
and  the  College  of  Arts  &  Science. 

We  cannot  think  of  any  specific  legislative  needs,  but  there  are  many  more 
programs  which  we  could  perform  for  Indians  if  funding  were  available. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

In  response  to  your  recent  memorandum  I  would  like  to  explain  that  as  far 
as  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  concerned  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  type  of  services  available  to  Indian  people  residing  on  reservations  than 
there  is  to  any  other  individual  living  off  the  reservation. 

As  you  know,  this  agency  provides  training,  physical  restoration  and  medical 
services  as  well  as  puchasing  of  necessary  tools  and  equipment  to  start  a  handi¬ 
capped  individual  back  to  employment  in  an  occupation  which  he  can  do  with  his 
disability.  We  do  not  provide  medical  services  for  anyone  who  can  recieve  these 
services  from  another  agency.  This  would  be  for  either  Indians  on  or  off  reserva¬ 
tions,  people  on  public  assistance,  or  people  who  could  receive  the  same  services 
through  the  Crippled  Children's  Division  at  the  State  Board  of  Health.  As  you 
may  also  know,  this  is  a  state  program,  federally  financed,  and  our  only  interest 
is  helping  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  individuals  to  become  self- 
support  ing. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Vocational  School  for  Girls  accepts  all  girls  committed  by  the  juvenile 
courts  in  the  State  and  all  are  given  the  same  services.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
community  courts  make  a  distinction  betw^n  off -reservation  or  on-reservation 


children  and  would  suggest  you  contact  them. 


v,-  MONTANA  STATE  HOSPITAL-WARM  SPRINGS 

The  Montana  State  Hospital  provides  equally  the  same  services  for  all 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Montana  including  Indiana  on  or  off  the  reservation. 

They  are  admitted  to  this  hospital  either  on  voluntary  or  standard  commitment, 
also  on  emergency  commitment  or  court  order.  They  are  given  complete  mental 
and  physical  examinations  and  any  necessary  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

I  i: 

The  cost  ’of  hospitalization,  not  exceeding  the  average  per  diam  cost  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  ($5.91  per  day)  is  charged  to  the  Division  of  Indian  Health. 
There  is  na  distinction  made  in  terms  of  treatment  or  physical  facilities  between 
Indians  and  non-Indians. 


STATE  WATER  CONSERVATION  BOARD 

The  State  Water  Conservation  board  has  a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  deliver  7,500  acre-feet  of  water  to  the  Cheyenne  Indians  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tongue  River. 

Other  than  that,  I  do  not  know  of  any  special  contact  we  have  with  the  Indian 
people,  on  or  off  the  reservation. 


MONTANA  WELFARE  COMMISSION 

The  Veteran  Welfare  Commission  will  assist  any  veteran  who  has  served  in 
the  active  military  service  of  the  US  regardless  of  race,  color  or  nationality. 

We  assist  them  or  thdir  widows  or  dependents  in  applying  for  any  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled.  We  have  service  officers  who 
may  be  contacted  by  the  Indian  Reservations-  in  Missoula,  Kalispell,  Great  Falls, 
Wolf  Point,  and  Billings.  The  offices  at  Butte,  Helena,  Bozeman,  and  Miles  City 
are  remote  from  any  of  the  Reservations,  but  they  will  gladely  assist  any 
eligible  Indian  veteran  who  wishes  to  apply  for  VA  benefits. 

The  Veterans  Welfare  Commission  is  not  a  relief  agency  so  had  no  funds  fi§r 
any  relief  purposes.  Our  function  is  to  act  as  intermediary  between  State  of 
Montana  veterans  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 


WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Welfare  Department  is  responsible  for  the  following  services  to  Indian 
people  regardless  of  whether  they  are  on  or  off  the  reservation.  However,  for 
those  persons  who  are  designated  as  "Ward  Indians"  the  county  is  not  responsible 
for  any  source  of  their  assistance  payments. 

Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  Aid  to  Needy  Blind 

Old  Age  Assistance  Aid  to  the  Disabled 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

WESTERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE -DILLON 

Because  of  the  Geographical  consideration  we  do  not  offer  any  service 
to  "Indian  People  Residing  on  Reservation"  as  such.  Our  college  is  open  to 
all  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  in  Montana  who  make  application  for 
admission. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  legislation  that  would  affect  our  relationship. 
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The  following  state  agencies  render  the  same  services  to  Indian  people  on 
Indian  Reservations  as  they  do  to  non-Indian  people: 

Montana  State  Board  of  Equalization 

* 

Montana  Veterans  Home 
Abstractors  Board  of  Examiners 
Montana  State  Board  of  Chiropractors. 
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Chapter  4 

SENATE  SUB -COMMITTEE 
Indian  Affairs 
DIRECTORY 


Lee  Metcalf . Montana 

Henry  M.  Jackson . Washington 

Clinton  P.  Anderson . .  New  Mexico 

Ernest  Gruening . Alaska 

Quentin  N.  Burdick . North  Dakota 

George  McGovern . .....South  Dakota 

Paul  J.  Fannin . Arizona 

•  Thomas  N.  Kuchel . California 

Milard  L.  Simpson . Wyoming 


HOUSE  SUB -COMMITTEE 
Indian  Affairs 


James  Haley . 

Ed  Edmondson . 

Roy  A.  Taylor........ 

Morris  K.  Udall . 

John  V.  Tunney . 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham.. 
N.  Neiman  Craley,  Jr. 

John  A.  Race . 

Richard  White . 

Teno  Rone alio . 

E.  Y.  Berry . 

John  P.  Saylor . 

Craig  Hosmer . . 

Charlotte  T.  Reid.... 

George  V.  Hansen . 

Theodore  R.  Kupferman 


Florida 

Oklahoma 

North  Carolina 

Arizona 

California 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

Wyoming 

South  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Illinois 

Idaho 

New  York 


MONTANA  CONGRESSIONAL  MEMBERS 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf 

Congressman  James  F.  Battin . 1st  District 

Congressman  Arnold  Olson . ..2nd  District 


CENTRAL  OFFICE 


Robert  L.  Bennett . 

Theodore  W.  Taylor.... 

James  E.  Officer . 

Frederick  M.  Haver land 
J.  Leonard  Norwood.... 
William  R.  Carmack,  Jr 

E.  Resseman  Fryer . 

Carl  L.  Mar burger . 

Fred  H.  Massey . 

L.M.  Wheeler . 

Roderick  H.  Riley . 

Virginia  S.  Hart . 

W.  T.  Schlick . 


.Commissioner 
Deputy  Commissioner 
Associate  Commissioner 
.Director,  Division  of  Engineering 
Director,  Division  of  Administration 
.Assist.  Commissioner  (Community  Ser¬ 
vices) 

Assist.  Commissioner  (Economic 

Development) 

Assist.  Commissioner  (Education) 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
Acting  Legislative  Liaison  Officer 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
Information  Officer 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
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DIVISION  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 


Credit  and  Financing. . .Albert  Huber 
Forestry . . . Perry  Skarra 

Industrial  Development .. .George  G.  Schmidt 
Land  Operations .. .Will  J.  Pitner 
Real  Estate  Apprasial. . . Joe  B.  Little 
Real  Property  Management .. .Delbert  H.  Bruce 


DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING 

Director. . .F.M.  Haverland 
Engineering  Advisor .. .A. 0.  Allen 

Branch  of  Plant  Design  and  Construction 

R.W.  Mize 

Branch  of  Plant  Managment . . .E .H.  Page 
Branch  of  Roads.. .R.J.  Treer 


Curriculum. . .N.C.  Runyan 
In-Service  Training. . .E.R.  Miller 
Program  Review. . . 

Public  School  Relations. . .C.C.  Lundeen 
Pupil  Personnel  Service... 

School  Management . . .Knute  E.  Lee 

School  Facilities  Management .. .Victor  Kill 

DIVISION  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Director .. .J.L.  Norwood 
Branch  of  Financial  Management .. .R.E . 

Miller 

F inance . . . F . A .  Limpouch 
Branch  of  Inspect  ion. . .H.M.  Joyce 
Branch  of  Consolidated  Services .. .R.E . 

Briscoe 

Branch  of  Management  Analysis .. .C.F. 

Pentz 

Branch  of  Safety... C.  McKerahan 
Branch  of  Personnel .. .R.M.  Patterson 
Branch  of  Property  and  Supply. . .D.J. 

Proulx 

BCC0...E.  Kelly 
Arts  and  Crafts. . .R.G.  Hart 
Information  0fficer...V.  Hart 

i 

\ 

Office  of  Reservation  Programs ... P.B. 

Phill ips 


Assistant  Commissioner .. .W.R.  Carmack 
Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner .. .W.E .  Finale 
Office  of  Economic  Development 
Extension. . .E.  Barrett 
Adult  Education 

Tribal  Accounting  Services. . .M.C.  Boyd 
Branch  of  Law  and  Order... W.  B.  Benge 
_  Branch  of  Tribal  Operat ions . .  .E .  Walz 
Branch  of  Housing  Development .. «M.  Barr 
Branch  of  Employment  Assistance. . .W.J.  Knodel 

Branch  of  Welfare... C.  B.  Robin 


Holm,  Martin  N.  B. 
Towle,  Leslie  P. 
Canan,  James  F. 
Holmes,  Graham  E. 
Morken,  Owen  0. 
Landbloone,  Glenn  R. 
Harrington,  Virgil  N. 
Head,  W.  Wade 
Baldwin,  Dale  M. 

Hill,  Leonard  M. 


AREA  DIRECTORS  OF  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


820  South  Main  Street 
Federal  Building 
316  West  26th  Street 
P.0.  Box  1060 
Box  1751 

1312  West  Lake  Street 
Federal  Building 
124  W.  Thomas  Rd.  Box  7007 
1002  N.E.  Holliday  St.  Box  3785 
2550  Fair  Oaks  Blvd.  Box  794 


Aber deeh ,  S .  Dak . 
Anadarko,  Okla. 
Billings,  Montana 
Gallup,  New  Mexico 
Juneau,  Alaska 
Minneapo 1 is ,  Minn . 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Portland,  Oregon 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


.  .  n oU '  1  ■  1 

.  Jnoli  ,  <.e r.:: 

tnBJn  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  OFFICES  OF  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


White,  Theordore  B. 
Streitz,  Wm.  F. 
Beckett,  Ola 
Ayers,  Solon  G. 


Rm.  1400,  226  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Cleveland  Tians it  Bldg.  1404  E.  9tk  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Rm.  202,  912  Commerce  Street  Dallas,  Texas 

Rm.  544,  15th  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


57401 

73005 

59101 

87301 

99801 

55408 

74401 

85011 

97208 

98504 


60606 

44114 

75202 

80202 
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Spaugy,  Donald  H. 
Mahoney,  Daryl  L. 
Merte,  Herman  J. 
Streeter,  Marie  R. 


Rm.  320,  1031  South  Broadway  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
Rm.  301  Penn.  Bldg.  354  W.  1st  Street  Oakland,  Calif.  94612 
Rtn.  508,  Goldengate  Bldg.  25  Taylor  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 94102 
Rm.  205,  85  W.  Santa  Clara  Street  San  Jose,  California  95113 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  I  LIVE  ST  IGAT  ION  PROJECT 
Debbern,  John  C.  316  North  26th  Street  Billings,  Montana  59101 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSIOII-Washington ,D.C. 


Watkins ,  Arthur  V 
Holt,  William  M. . 
Scott,  T.  Harold. 
Hanna,  Jean  R. . . . 


Chief  Commissioner  ,  tf. 

Associate  Commissioner  ; 

Associate  Commissioner  • 

• !  'J  ('Ll'.  “r 

Chief  Clerk  and  Administrative  Officer 

i  I  0/ 


NATIONAL  IID  IAN-CONNECTED  ORGANIZATIONS  AID  PERIODICALS 


ASSOCIATION  ON  AFRICAN  INDIANS  AFFAIRS,  INC. 

Indians  Affairs  (News  Letter  of  American  Indian 
Fund  and  the  Association) 

William  Byler-Editor . . .407  Riverside  Drive... New  Ycrk.,27 ,  New  York 
II  iff  Me  Kay -Assist  ant . Browning,  Montana 


in 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  (INDIAN  COUNCIL  FIRE) 

LaMiare,  Willard- President. . .27  E.  Monroe, . .Chicago,  Illinois 


INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION  — 

Lindley,  Lawrence  E-General  Secretary ...  1505  Race  Street... 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
THE  AMERINDIAN  (AMERICAN  INDIAN  REVIEW) 

Gridley,  Marion  E-Editor  and  Publisher . ..27  E.  Monroe  St... 

Chicago,  Illinois 

‘ ° TTY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA- INSTITUTE  OF  INDIAN  STUDIES 


INDIAN  VOICE 

University  of  Chicago. . 1126. E  59th  St.. Chicago  7,  Illinois 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
Dupont  Circle  Bldg . Washington,  D.C. 

MONTANA  INTER-TRIBAL  POLICY  BOARD  MEMBERS 
Clarence  Adams -Chair man. . .Fort  Belknap. . .Dodson,  Montana  59524 
Norman  Hollow-Vice  Chairman,  1st. ..Fort  Peck. . .Brockton,  Mont. 
Donald  DeerNose-Vice  Chairman,  2nd. . .Crow. . .Lodge  Grass,  Mont. 
Leo  Sias-Secretary -Treasurer .. .Flathead. . .Ronan,  Montana  59864 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PERSONNEL 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  BILLINGS  AREA  OFFICE 
Federal  Building,  316  North  26th  Street,  Billings,  Montana  59101 

James  F.  Canan,  Area  Director 

Ned  0.  Thompson,  Assistant  Area  Director,  Economic  Development 
Reinholt  Brust,  Assistant  Area  Director,  Administration  and  Community 

Services 

Jacob  Ahtone,  Tribal  Operations  Officer 

George  A.  LaVer dure,  Credit  Officer-Credit  &  Financing  and  Housing 
Paul  R.  Kipp,  Forester-Forestry 

Edward  M.  Peterson,  Resource  Development  Of f icer-Wayne  W.  Baskin 
Industrial  and  Projects  Development 

Charles  H,  Schramm,  Land  Operations  Officer-Land  Operations 

Robert  N.  Parnell,  General  Manager  Engineer- Irrigation 

Everett  G.  Jackson,  Range  Conservationist-Soil  &  Range  Conservation 

Elmer  B.  Bohannon,  Soil  Conservationist-Soil  &  Range  Conservation 

Walter  B.  Woodcock,  Real  Estate  Officer-Real  Estate  Appraisal 

E.  Vance  Day,  Ronald  F,  Peterson-Soils  and  Range 

France  Elge  &  David  McKee,  Examiner  of  Inheritance-Probates 

Albert  H.  Harris,  Real  Property  Officer-Real  Property  Management 

Ralph  M.  Shane,  Road  Engineer — Roads 

Vernon  J.  Pereau,  Action  Chief  Recorder -Title  and  Records 
Division  of  Administration  and  Community  Services 

John  E.  Duffy,  Budget  Officer-Budget 
J.  Lawson  Lee,  Finance  Officer-Finance 
Frances  A.  Skinner-Collection  Desk 
loderick  R.  Shaw-llM 

Chas.  E.  Vandegenaclifc* ,  Personnel  Officer-Personnel 

Wilbur  H.  House,  Plant  Management  Officer-Plant  Management 

Harold  V.  Lewis,  Property  and  Supply  Officer-Property  and  Supply 

Louis  V.  Zaputil-Procurement 

James  D.  Crawford -Community  Services  Expert 
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Mahala  E.  Mueller-Arts  and  Crafts  Officer 


Walwyn  S.  Watking-Director  of  Schools 

Nora  Grissom-Educat ion  Specialist  — -Education 

Carrol  D.  Donlavy-Employment  Officer,  Jack  W.  Womeldorf 

i 

Walter  H.  Wil let -Special  Officer-Law  and  Order 

Federick  W.  Powell,  Morris  B,  Thomte,  Josephine  Itye,  Social  Workers 
James  L.  Bigelow-Engineering  and  Drafting 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFA  IRS  -RE  SERVAT IONS 
BLACKFEET  RESERVATION 


Superintendent . 

Administrative  Manager . 

Resource  Development  Officer.. 
Curator,  Museum  of  the  Plains. 
Key  Personnel 

Credit  and  Financing, . 

Employment  Assistance . 

Forestry . 

Housing  Contractor . 

Irrigation . 

Land  Operations . 

Law  and  Order . 

Plant  Management . 

Range . . 

Real  Property  Management ....... 

Reservation  Principal . 

Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation 

Soil  and  Science . 

Welfare . 

Roads . 


Anson  A.  Baker 
Clyde  W.  Wahn 
Claude  E.  Schaeffer 

Jess  H.  Sleight 
Roy  Buffalo 
Robert  C.  Brown 
Nils  M.  Benedict,  Jr. 
John  W.  Sutphin 
Parnell  N.  Hagen 
Gerald  F,  Rogers 
Leonard  W.  Kramer 
Lawrence  W.  Heald 
Lee  E.  Gausemel 
Stanley  M.  Jamruszka 
Billy  E.  Butts 
Eugene  M.  Snyder 
Clarence  E.  Miller,  Jr. 
Octaw  E.  Morigeau 


CROW  RESERVATION 


Superintendent . 

Administrative  Officer . 

Resource  Development  Officer 
Key  Personnel 

Credit  and  Financing . 

Education . 

Employment  Assistance . . 

Forestry . 

Land  Operations . 

Irrigation . 

Law  and  Order . 


Otto  K.  Weaver 
.Walter  M.  Bag ley 
Richard  A.  Jaramillo 

,Wm.  E.  Corkins 
.Ardell  E.  Anderson 
Thomas  Swaney 
Kermit  L,  Scrams tad 
.James  0.  Jackson 
Leon  P.  Poitras 
Richard  M.  Leonard 
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Plant  Management . 

Range . 

Real  Property  Management . 

Roads . 

Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation 

Soil  Science . 

welfare. . . 


Marcus  A.  Decamp 
Robert  C.  Zang 
Richard  S.  SmDermott 
Willard  R.  Gillette  Jr. 
William  M.  Rogers 
Richard  B.  Boehs 
Charles  B.  Heinaman 


FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 


Super intendent . 

Administrative  Officer . . 

Resource  Development  Officer . 

Key  Personnel 

Construction  Superintendent . 

Credit  and  Financing . 

Education . . . 

Employment  Assistance...... . 

Range  and  Forest . 

Land  Operations . 

Law  and  Order.... . 

Plant  Management . 

Real  Property  Management . 

Roads . . 

Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation... 

Soil  Science . 

Welfare . 

Kicking  Horse  Conservation  Camp 

Conservation  Genter  Director . 

Deputy  Director  for  Education..., 


...Presley  T.  LaBreche 
...Albert  M.  Rennie  Jr. 
...James  P.  S.  Devereux  11 

...Thomas  C.  Seely 
...Clarence  R.  Schorer 
. . .  Ther  in  G .  Mah  le 
...Clyde  P.  Larson 
...Victor  K.  Meeker 
...Wesley  R.  Booker 
. . .John  C.  Corbett 
...Daniel  L.  Cole 
...Floyd  L.  Archinquette 
. . .John  L.  Boyd 
. . .Ben  F.  Gallegos 
...Lowell  V.  Erichsen 
...Elizabeth  C.  Shipman 

, ,,Wilson  C.  Woodger 
...James  J.  Jones 


FLATHEAD  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 


Project  Engineer . 

Assistant  Project  Engineer 
Administrative  Officer. . . . 
Key  Personnel 

Irrigation  Engineer . 

Camas  Subdivision . 

Jocko  Subcivision . 

Pablo  Subdivision . 

Mission  Subdivision..... 

Post  Subdivision . . 

Power  Superintendent . 


George  L.  Moon 
Elbridge  M.  Axtell 
Archie  W.  Makinster 

Paul  R,  Moore 
Albert  M.  Barnier 
Earl  W.  Atchley 
Cleo  F.  Johnson 
Charles  0.  Bras 
William  M.  Malone 
Alton  E.  Sept 


FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY 

Superintendent . ...Harold  D.  Roberson 

Administrative  Manager . George  C.  Shelhamer 

Resource  Development  Officer . ..Gerald  G.  Wade 

Key  Personnel 
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Credit  and  Fitancing . 

Education 

Employment  Assistance . 

Housing  Contractor . 

Land  Operations . 

Law  and  Order . . . 

Plant  Management . 

Range. . . . 

Real  Property  Management . 

Roads . . . 

Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation 

Welfare . . 

Civil  Engineer . 

Roads . . 

Education . . . . . 


.William  R.  Martin 

.Robert  L.  Shotwell 
George  R.  Peterson 
Ralph  K.  Miller 
Lyle  J.  Reddog 
William  L.  Barnes 
Clayton  W.  Stephens 
Albert  D.  Stephenson 
Gale  F.  Loomis 
Stewart  I.  Rowe 
Firs.  Rufus  H.  Graham 
Elton  M.  Henderson 
James  F.  Fox 
William  J.  Adams 


FORT  PECK  RESERVATION 


Super inetendent . 

Adminis trat ive  Manager . 

Resource  Development  Officer . . . 

Key  Personnel 

Credit  and  Financing.; . . 

Employment  Assistance . 

Irrigation, . 

Land  Operations  . . . . 

Law  and  Order . . . . 

Plant  Management . ; ^ . 

Range  Conservat  ion  is  t . .  i . 

Real  Property  Management . . . . . . . 

Roads . i . . . 

Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation . 

Soil  Science . . . 

Welfare . . . . . 

Education . . 

Social  Services  Representative . . . . . . 

Acting  Chief 


Stanley  D.  Lyman 
Harvey  W.  Starling 
Joan  F.  Broomfield 

Roger  W.  Fitzjarrald 
James  W.  Boyd 
John  W.  Pease 
Robert  Dusenbury 
Clarence  L.  Thompson 
Clarence  E.  Pitt 
Frank  E.  Bakes lee 
Jack  E.  Shoemaker 
Francis  M.  Kring 
Lyle  C.  Van  Dover 
Thomas  R.  Quillen 
Lyle  R.  Nelson 
James  A.  Limbert 
Frankie  L.  Morehouse 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 


Superintendent . . 

Administrative  Manager . 

Resource  Development  Officer 
Key  Personnel 

Credit  and  Financing . 

Education . . . 

Employment  Assistance. . 

Forestry . . . . . 

Housing  Contractor . 

Land  Operations . 

Law  and  Order . 

Plant  Management . 

Range . 


John  R.  (bob)  White 
George  H.  Fields 
James  E.  Roberson 

Kenneth  E.  Cramer 
Allan  0.  Crain 
Louis  N.  Makinoski,  Jr. 
W.  Howard ~Wel ton 
Richard  Romero 
Quinten  C.  Sulzie 
Don  H.  Ball 
Dean  A.  Naylor 
RobertvL.  Playfair 
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Real  Property  Management 

Roads . . . 

Soil  Conservation . 

Welfare . 

Principal . 

Principal-Teacher . 

Roads,  Foreman . 


Leslie  Cline  Fleming 
Eloyd  Orelup 
George  W.  Thompson 
Loma  M.  Hook 
Donald  D.  Ross 
James  A.  Palmer 
Oscar  J.  Lizotte 


ROCKY  BOYS’  RESERVATION 


i  i 


T 


i  U 


vh  * 


Super intendent . 

Key  Personnel 

Credit  and  Financing . 

Education . 

Law  and  Order . 

Range . 

Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation . 

Welfare. . . . 

Road  Foreman . 

Construction  Foreman  Representative 


Eugene  W.  Schultz 
Thomas  R.  Hardin 
Charles  W.  Williams 
Albert  Perkins 
Charles  A.  Sampson 
Joseph  J.  LaRoque 
W.H.  Williamson 
Patrick  Flynn 


. —  —  ■'  11  . . .  »■  ' 

TRIBAL  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 


.  ... 


Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Assiniboine  &  Sbux  Tribes 


Flathead  Reservation 
Salish  &  Kootenai  Tribes 


William  You  pee . Chairman 

Joseph  Culbertson . .  .Vice-Chairman 

Ernest  Longee.... . Sgt -at -Arras 

Verne  Gibbs . Sec-Acct.* 

Edward  Archdale, . . 

Marian  Archdale 
Joseph  Bauer 
Calvin  Archdale 
Dolly  Akers 
Wilfred  Smith’ 

Ted  Ricker  Jr. 

William  McClammy 
Harr iet  Kirn 
Jesse  Kirn 
Norman  Hollow 
Ernest  Bighorn 

BLackfeet  Reservation 
Blackfeet  Tribe 

Earl  Old  Person . Chairman 

Roland  Kenner ly . Vice-Chairman 

Joe  Show . Secretary  >  . 

George  Hankel,  Jr . Secretary-Treasurer 

Peter  Redhorn 
Forrest  Littledog 
Archie  St.  Goddard 
Angus  Monroe 
Brian  Connelly 
James  Croff 


Lyraan  Trahan. . . .  .Chairman 

Fred  Whitworth . . . . . V-Chairman 

Kenneth  Mart  in . Secretary 

Ruby  Christopher . Treasurer 

Gerald  Hamel.. . . . Sgt-at-Arm 


William  Ely 
Everett  Fyant 
Derwin  Halvorson 
Patrick  Lefthand 
Laura  Matte 

Harold  W.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

E.  W.  Morigeau 
Leo  Sias 

Rocky  Boys*  Reservation 
Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 

Joe  DeMontiney . Chairman 

Aloys ius  Henry . ...Secretary 

Iola  Sutherland . Treasurer* 

John  Windy  Boy 
Richard  Small 
Paul  Swtll  • 

Lloyd  Billy 
William  Morsette 
Gilbert  Belcourt 
Wind  Boy 
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Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 


Crow  Reservation 
Crow  Tribe 


John  Wooden  Legs. . President 

Irvin  Redfox . V.  President 

Jacqueline  Bement . Treasurer* 

Jennie  Wilson . Secretary* 

Allen  Rowland 
Henry  Fisher 
Leroy  Pine 
James  King 
Albert  Tall bull 
George  Hiwalker,  Jr. 

Harry  Littlebird 
Wendell  Shoulderblade 
Lawrence  Flying 


Fort  Belknap  Reservation 


Dorrance  Horseman . President 

Lyman  Young . V.  President 

Wallace  Bear . Sec-Treasurer 

Clarence  Adams 
Leo  Brockie,  Jr. 

Donald  Martin 
Andrew  Gray 
Herbert  Fish 
John  Crasco 
James  Hawley 
Gilbert  Horn 


Edison  Real  Bird. . . .Cha  irman 
Edmund  Little  Light.  Vice-Chairman 

Joseph  Ten  Bear . Secretary 

Pauline  Small . Vice-Secretary 

Leonard  Littlelight . . 

George  Brown,  Sr. 

Hartford  Whitehip 
Robert  Bends,  Sr. 

Jasper  Long 
Frank  Takes  Gun 
Pius  Real  Bird 
James  Brown 
William  Wall 
Larry  Plain  Bull 
Clarence  Stewart 
Floyd  Real  Bird 
John  Glenn 
Joe  Rawlins 


•  FLATHEAD  TRI3AL  COMMITITES 

—  administration  COMMITTEE 

James  Ely  Leo  Sias 

Fred  Whitworth  Derwin  Halvorson 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Everett  Fyant,  Chairman  Patrick  Lefthand  W.W.  Morigeau,  Vice-Chairman 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
Laura  Matte  Harold  Mitchell 

Everett  Fyant  Patrick  Lefthand 

LAKE  COUNTY  DEVELOPMEiTT  COMMITTEE 
Leo  Sias  Fred  Whitworth 

PLANNING  AID  O.E.P.D.  COMMITTEE 
Laura  Matte. .Chairman  E.W.  Morigeau 

Derwin  Halvorson. .Vice-Chairman  Patrick  Lefthand 

CREDIT  COMMITTEE 

Phil  Hamel  Laura  Matte  Bernard  McLeod 


LANDLESS  IN3IANS 

President . Ed  Belgard 

First  Vice  President . Joe  Trotchie 

Second  Vice  President . George  Trotchie 

Secretary-Treasurer . . .  Paul  ine  Tr otch  ie 

Delegates . Ed  Belgard  &  Eli  St.  Germain 
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U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
DIVISION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH 
Williste  Building,  7915  Eastern  Avenue 
Silver  Springs,  Maryland 


Dr.  Erwin  S.  Rabeau. . 
Francis  J.  Goldsmith. 

Jean  M.  Nowak.. . 

Dr.  Kazumi  Kasuga.... 

Edison  E.  Newman . 

Dr.  £en  Nishimoto. . . . 

H.V.  Chadwick . 

Joseph  P.  Leahy . 

C.C.  Johnson,  Jr . 

Robert  P.  Hayward.... 
Delbert  A.  Larson.... 

James  E.  Miller . 

Dr.  Emery  A.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Angel  Reaud . 

Dr.  Joseph  Abramowitz 

Joel  Watson . 

Alice  B.  Fraser . 

Forrest  J.  Gerard.... 


Chief 

Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Information  Officer 
Deputy  Chief 
Training  Branch  Chief 
Management  Appraisal  Office  Chief 
Executive  Officer 

Office  of  Administration,  Acting  Chief 
Office  of  Environmental  Health  Chief 
Environmental  Health  Services  Chief 
Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  Branch 
Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  Chief 
Office  of  Program  Services  Chief 
Community  Health  Services  Chief 
Dental  Services  Health  Branch  Chief 
Hospital  Services  Branch  Chief 
Health  Education  Branch  Chief 
Office  of  Tribal  Affairs  Chief 


Richard  B.  Uhrich,  M.D. 

Stanley  J.  Rogers . 

Ralph  A.  Seltzer,  M.D.. 
Edward  J.  McCarten,  DDS 

Ralph  S.  Wild . 

Robarts  L.  Proper . 

Frances  W.  Dixon . 

Mary  T.  Burke . 

Mary  Peterson . 

Virginia  B.  Simons . 

Fred  A.  Flohrschutz . . . . 

Vernon  T.  Bergaman . 

George  Quist . 

W.W.  Frazier . 

Jerome  F.  Geier.. . 

James  D.  Mitchell . 

W.W.  Frazier . 

Herb  Patterson. ........ 

Harvey  Lich* 


DIVISION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH 
BILLINGS  AREA  OFFICE 
Billings,  Montana 

. . . . Indian  Health  Area  Director 
....Executive  Officer 

....Acting  Chief,  Area  Office  of  Program  Services 

....Chief,  Area  Dental  Services  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Health  Education  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Pharmancy  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Medical  Social  Services  Branch 

....Chief,  Nursing  Services  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Nutrition  and  Dietetics  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Health  Records  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Environmental  Health  Services 

....Chief,  Area  Environmental  Health  Services 

....Chief,  Area  Sanitation  and  Construction  Facilities 

....Acting  Chief,  Area  Office  of  Tribal  Affairs 

....Acting  Chief,  Area  Financial  Management  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Personnel  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Administrative  Services  Branch 

....Chief,  Area  Construction  &  Maintenance  Branch 

. * Supervisor ,  Program  Analysis  &  Statistics  Branch 
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DIRECTORS  AT  II© IAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 
Billings  Area,  Montana  by  Reservations 


Blackfeet  Reservations 

Hugh  D.  Hammond,  M. D. 

.  Service  Unit  Director 
FHS  Indian  Hospital 
Brown ing ,  Mo nt ana 

Crow  Reservation 

Charles  B.  Bird,  M.D. 

Service  Unit  Director 
PHS  Indian  Hospital 
Crow  Agency,  Montana 

Flathead  Reservation 

Thomas  J.  Keast,  M.D. 

Service  Unit  Director 

FHS  Indian  Hospital,  Health  Center 

St .  Ignat ius ,  Montana 


Fort  Belknap 

William  R.  Lee,  M.D. 

Service  Unit  Director 
PHS  Indian  Hospital 
Harlem,  Montana 

Fort  Peck 

Charles  A.  Swanson,  M.D. 

Service  Unit  Director 

PHS  Indian  Hospital-Health  Location 

Poplar,  Montana 

Northern  Cheyenne 

Carl  L.  Welch,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge 
PHS  Indian  Health  Center 
Lame  Deer ,  Montana 


Rocky  Boys  * 

Saul  M.  Tischler,  M.D. 
Medical  Officer  in  Charge 
PHS  Indian  Health  Center 
Rocky  Boys'  Reservation 
Box  Elder,  Montana 


The  End  of  Chapter  Four  on  the  Directory. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  information  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  our  Indian  people.  They  have  problems  in  regard  to  housing 
and  standard  of  living.  The  people  will  have  to  give  considerable  effort  of  their 
own.  J.n  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Their  economy  will  have  to  be  improved. 
They  will  have  to  do  most  of  this  improvement  themselves  by  bringing  in  new 
industries  to  provide  employment  and  raise  the  economic  level  through  salaries. 
This  will  require  a  better  educational  level  and  a  great  deal  of  vocational 
education. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

K.  W.  Bergan, 

Indian  Affairs 
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APPEiDIX 

LOCATION  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  LA.I1D-MDNTANA 
LION-TAXABLE  INDIAN  LA.  ID- June  30,  1966 


Reservation,  date 

and  Acres  Estab-  Total  Tribal 

lished  Reservation  Trust  Allotments  Government  a  Total 


BIACKFEET 

Pondera 

Glacier 

1,525,712 

154,041.30 

5,707.49 

148,333.81 

787,884.66 

67,421.71 

720,462.95 

ll,22<$x) 

2,105 

9,115 

953,145.96 

73,234.20 

877,911.76 

CROW 

Big  Horn 

Yellowstone 

Treasure 

2,282,764 

304,016.76 

238,680,88 

5,074.93 

10,260.95 

1,263,650.63 
1,113,147.00 
146,589.81 
8,913.82  , 

: 1,099.61 
1,099.61 

1,573,767.00 

1,402,927.49 

151,664.74 

19,174.77 

FLATHEAD 

Flathead 

Lake 

Missoula 

Sanders 

1,242,969 

- -  ■  >'7 

554,425.03 

6,956.80 

244,003.24 

90,724.93 

212,740.06 

62,875.72 

1,056.84 

44,380.88 

3,787.49 

13,650.51 

1,498.71 

592.93 

905.78 

618,799.46 

3,013.64 

288,977.05 

94,512.42 

227,296.35 

FORT  BELKNAP 

Blaine 

Phillips 

651,119 

159,792,66 

138,310.53 

21,482.08 

435,897.66 

342,325.53 

93,072.13 

(2) 

25,535.10 

25,532.60 

2.50 

621,225.42 

506.668.71 

114.556.71 

FORT  PECK 

Valley 

Roosevelt 

Sheridan 

Daniels 

2,093,124 

223,318.57 

94,184.83 

104,277.31 

10,940.28 

13,916.15 

670,713.22 

210,413.33 

399,486.43 

33,691.85 

27.121.61 

(3) 

85,505.53 

37,047.25 

48,458.28 

979,537.32 

341,645.41 

552,222.02 

44,632.13 

41.037.76 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 
Rose  Bud 

Big  Horn 

444, 157 

249,738.79 

138,653.25 

111,085.54 

183,538.38 

97,172.62 

86,365.76 

.68 

.68 

433,277.85 

235,826.55 

liamamo 

ROCKY  BOY'S 

Hill 

Choteau 

Total 

107,532 

107,612.76 

74,638.14 

32,974.62 

f- 

107,612.76 

74,638.14 

32,974.62 

8,347,377 

3i506,341.74 

6,819,120.54 

227,503.66 

10,572,731.54 

(1)  Includes  9,037  acres  of  submarginal  lands. 

(2)  Includes  25,530.10  acres  of  submarginal  lands. 

(3)  Includes  85,505.53  acres  of  submarginal  lands. 

(4)  Omits  tribal  fee  lands. 
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TABLE  I 

ENROLLED  TRIBAL  MEMBERSHIP  -  BILLINGS  AREA 

June  30,  1966 
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ADULT  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FY-1966 
FIELD  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  OFFICES 


Relocation:  Family  Unit-U 
Persons-P 


Agency 

Unit 

Total 

Total 

"7 

i 

U 

P 

B IACKFEET 

SM 

27 

27 

SW 

8 

8 

FU 

18 

59 

Total 

53 

94 

CROW 

SM 

5 

5 

SW 

5 

5 

FU 

5 

15 

j  ■ 

Total 

15 

25 

FLATHEAD 

SM 

6 

6 

SW 

1 

1 

FU 

8 

28 

Total 

15 

35 

FORT  BELKNAP 

SM 

10 

10 

SW 

7 

7 

FU 

3 

8 

Total 

20 

25 

FORT  PECK 

SM 

13 

13 

SW 

4 

4 

FU 

16 

82 

Total 

33 

99 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 

SM 

8 

8 

SW 

10 

10 

FU 

9 

39 

Total 

27 

57 

TOTALS 

SM 

69 

69 

SW 

35 

35 

FU 

59 

231 

GRAND  TOTALS 

163 

335 

FIELD  OFFICES 

SM-S ingle  Men 

Cti  Lcago-by 

Denvet-30 

SW-S ingle  Women 

Cleveland-23 

Loa  Angeles-20 

5 

FU-Family  Units 

Dallas-26 

Oaklai 

id  S.F.-l 

01 

San  Jose-74 

— 

-78- 


> 

DIRECT  jEMPLOYME  NT-FY  1966 
FIELD  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  OFFICES 

Relocation-Family  Units-U 
Persons-P 

AGENCY  UNITS  TOTAL  TOTAL 

1 

•-  ----- . 

n  — 

E> 

P 

BLACKFEET 

SM 

12 

12 

GSW 

6 

6 

FU 

5  I 

20 

Total 

23 

38 

CROW 

SM 

2  | 

2 

SW 

5  i 

5 

FU 

4 

14 

Total 

. TT 

21 

FLATHEAD 

SM 

3 

3 

SW 

0 

0 

FU 

4 

12 

Total 

7 

15 

FT.  BELKNAP 

SM 

6 

6 

SW 

2 

2 

FU 

9 

41 

Total 

17 

49 

FT.  PECK 

:sm 

9 

9 

SW 

1 

1 

FU 

20 

77 

Total 

30 

87  , 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 

SM 

6 

6 

'SW 

2 

2 

FU 

4 

11  - 

Total 

12 

19 

TOTALS 

SM 

38 

38 

SW 

16 

16 

FU 

,  46 

175 

GRAND  TOTALS 

f  Too 

'  229 

.  FIELD  OFFICES 

SM-S ingle  Man 

ChLca-grr-58 - Dgnvg'r -2 9  San  Jose-34 

SW-S ingle  Women 

Cleveland-8  Los  Angeles-99  Albuquerque -15 

FU-Family  Units 

Dallas-2  Oakland, S.F. -112  Others*23 

-79- 


WITHIN  AGE i^CY  EMPLOYMENT 
Permanent  Employment  Temporary  Employment 


I - 

AGENCY 

Single 
Men  . 

j  Familes  TOTAL  Families  TOTA^ 

Single  Units  lien  Women  Units 

Women!  Units  Persons  Persons  Units  Persons 

Persons 

Blackfeet 

6 

i  !  i 

1  |  37  |  208-  I  44 

215 

224 

1  ! 

3  1 409  ! 2,109 

636 

2,336 

Crow 

3  '4  |  14 

7 

17 

38 

1  j  137- 

647 

176 

686 

1 

jFlathead 

4 

‘  i 

1  7  j  27 

12 

32 

21 

1 

14  I  21 

90 

125 

Ft.  Belknap 

!  !  1 

15  23 

5 

23 

27 

» 

! 

1  |  121 

309 

149 

337 

FT.  Peck 

1  < 

t 

:  i 

j 

N.  Cheyenne 

11  s 

'8  ! 37  155 

56 

174 

1  1 

20  1  j  23 

64 

43 

84 

(totals 

1 

! 

I 

21  ' 

*13  f90  1 427 

124 

461 

330  119  j  711 

3,219  1,060 

3,568 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 


ENTERED 

DISCONTINUED  COMPLETED 

CONTRACTOR 

TRAINING 

DURATION 

TRAINING  TRAINING 

OF 

Persons 

Units 

Persons 

TRAINING 

Units  Persons  Units 

U.  S.  Automatics  Corp. 

32  103  17 

to  26  wMkh 

0  0  2  9 

Guild  Arts  &  Crafts 

CONTRACT  EXPIRED- 

DID  NOT  USE 

DURING  FY  1966 

t 


-80- 
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INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT  &  UNEMPLOYMENT  1966  SUMMER 


PROPOSED  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

FOR  TRAINING  UNDER  MDTA-FY  1967 
STATE  SUMMARY 

1 

Occupation 

Number 

!  \ 

jAvg.  Wks. 

i 

Trng.  to  Start 

and/or 

of 

Labor 

of 

Quarter 

Occupational  Group 

Trainees 

Areas 

Training 

1.  2,  3,  &  4 

INSTITUTIONAL 

Medical  &  Health: 

i 

Lie.  Pract.  Nurse 

40 

Statewide 

49 

2&  3 

rfcirse  Aide 3 

20 

Great  Falls 

6 

1 

Psychiatric  Aide 

20 

Anaconda 

12 

1 

l  ■ — —  1 

1  Clerical 

20 

Statewide 

36 

2 

Fa  Her  s 

20 

Missoula 

8 

3 

|  Draftsman 

20 

Billings 

12 

2 

j  Engineering  Tech. 

20 

Statewide 

18 

3 

i 

|  Automotive  Repairs: 

Motor  Analyst 

20 

Statewide 

12 

3 

Diesel  Mechanic 

20 

Statewide 

16 

2 

|  Auto  Body  Repair 

20 

Statewide 

24 

2 

i 

Construction  Skills: 

Welding 

40 

Billings/Statewide 

10 

2 

Carpenter 

40 

Statewide 

8 

2 

j  Air  Trac.  Drill  Oper. 

20 

Kalis pell 

2 

3 

1 

|  Service  Industries: 

Cook 

20 

Billings 

24 

2 

i  Janitor 

20 

Billings 

8 

3  ....... 

i 

}  Agricultural  Workers: 

j  i 

!  i 

i 

|  Farm  Machine  Oper. 

20 

Billings 

6 

3  ! 

1 

i 

i  Individual  Refer  al 

1 

7  v, 

Statewide 

36 

i 

1,  2,  3,  &  4  ! 

|  TOTAL 

{ 

412 

j 

i 

i 

\ 

1 

j  Basic  Education 

j 

ICO 

Statewide 

20 

j 

No.  Est.  Start  date 

i 

GRAND  TOTAL 

512 

i 

— 

There  is  enclosed  the  proposed  Manpower  Development  Plans 
for  training  under  MDTA  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  State  of  Montana 
under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor-Montana  State 
Employment  Service. 

This  plan  represents  those  training  courses  that  are  proposed 
to  be  available  in  labor  areas  throughout  the  State  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  place  emphasis  on  assisting  hard  core  and  long  term  un¬ 
employed  air!  disadvantaged  youth. 

% 

The  Montana  State  Employment  Office  in  Helena  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  furnish  this  office  with  course  outlines  of  all  the 
proposed  training  that  have  now  been  developed  and/or  to  be 
developed  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  office 
will  furnish  you  with  these  outlines  and  it  is  requested  that 
these  courses  be  made  known  to  the  Indian  people,  of  your  juris¬ 
diction,  by  being  publicized  on  bulletin  boards,  reservation 
newspapers,  and  in  any  manner  in  which  the  people  can  be  informed 
of  this  training. 

Of  the  512  openings  available  under  the  proposed  programs, 
we  certainly  should  be  able  to  fill  a  number  of  these  with  Indian 

people . 

i 

The  Branch  of  Employment  Assistance  in  your  Agency  has  also 
been  informed  of  these  programs  and  it  is  suggested  that  all 
interested  persons  for  this  training  be  directed  to  this  branch 
to  make  application,  etc.  We  solict  your  support  on  this  program. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  SUMMARY 


GROW  RESERVATION 

U.  S.  Automatics  Corporation  has  been  operating  on  the  Crow  Res¬ 
ervation  since  January  1966.  They  are  manufacturing  electronic 
components  for  consumer -type  electrical  appliances.  Employment 
has  been  between  25  and  50  Crow  Indians. 

The  Economic  Development  Administration  has  announced  the  approval 
of  a  loan  to  the  Crew  Industries,  a  private  corporation,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  pelletizing  feed  mill.  It  is  anticapated  that  this  mill 
should  be  in  operation  to  process  next  year’s  crops.  It  will  em¬ 
ploy  approximately  17  persons. 

The  Economic  Development  Administration  has  made  a  grant  to  the 
Crow  Tribe  for  $240,000  to  develop  an  industrial  park  at  the  Crow 
Agency. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RF.SERVAT ION 

Guild  Arts  ai.J  crafts  have  now  been  operating  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  for  several  years  with  an  average  employment 
of  approximately  160  persons.  This  company  assembles  plastic 
novelties  and  its  major  customer  is  the  St.  Labre  Mission  in 
Ashland,  Montana. 
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In  July  1966  a  new  company  was  incorporated  by  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians  and  Mr.  Jack  T.  Rouse.  They  manufacture 
novelties  and  decorations  from  pine  cones.  They  are  currently 
employing  12  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians. 

FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 


Dupuis  Lumber  Company  is  now  operating  with  approximately  148 
employees . 

Western  Bee  Supply,  a  private  corporation  manufacturing  supplies 
for  the  apairy  industry,  employes  approximately  40  persons. 

Big  Bear  Briquette  Plant  also  operates  on  the  Flathead  Reserva¬ 
tion.  At  full  capacity  they  employ  approximately  7  persons. 

BLACKFEET  RESERVATION 

During  the  past  year  the  Rex  Brown  Lumber  Mill  was  transferred 
to  Robert  And  Donald  Delaney,  of  Missoula,  and  is  now  operating 
as  the  Chief  Mountain  Lumber  Company.  Planned  employment  is  for 
approximately  30  full-time  workers  in  the  mill  and  an  additional 
75  on  seasonal  logging. 

The  Economic  Development  Administration  has  granted  $365,000  to 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  for  development  of  an  industrial  park  at 
Browning. 
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MANPOWER  TRAINING  Aid  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


Programs 


I 

AGENCY 

COURSE 

LENGHT 

iTUMBER 

ENTERED 

NUMBER 

DISCONTINUED 

NUMBER 

COMPLETED 

,,IN 

TRAINING 

CLOSE 

FY  1966 

OF 

TRAINING 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 

Clerical 

24  weeks 

16 

6 

0 

10 

WIND  RIVER 

Sheep shear ing 

10  days 

15 

0 

0 

15 

FLATHEAD 

Practical  Nurse 

52  weeks 

1 

0 

0 

\  1 

(Licensed) 

1 

f 


ADULT  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Thirty-seven  new  units  and  two  re-entry  units,  totaling  51  persons, 
were  enrolled  in  institutional  training  durigg  fiscal  year  1966. 


Single  Men . 7 

Single  Women. . 19 

Family  Head  Men . 5 

Family  Head  Women . 6 

Family  Head  Woman  (re-Entry) . . . 1 

Single  Woman  (Re-Entry) . 1 


The  statistical  information  on  the  following  pages  of  this  report 
gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Within-Area  AVT  program  for 
the  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  need  to  develop  new  courses  within  the 
Area  but  existing  institutional  training  facilities  are  not 
evailable.  Courses  are  needed  in  the  building  trades,  such  as: 
Carpentry,  Masonry,  Draftsmen,  and  Tile  Layers;  also  in  the  metal 
trades,  such  as:  Welding,  Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair;  Automotive 
painting  and  Machinist;  also  other  miscellaneous  trades  such  as 
Upholstry,  Barber ing,  Cooks  and  Waitresses. 

There  appears  to  be  a  need  with  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of 
Indian  Health,  for  combination  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  and  X- 
ray  Technician  courses.  This  would  be  best  offered  at  a  larger 
Fie*d  Employment  Assistance  Office. 

The  percentage  of  discontinuances  was  327o  compared  to  38%  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  The  major  causes  of  drop-out  and  discontinuance  remains 
(a)  lack  of  motivation;  (b)  poor  study  habits;  (c)  deficient 
academic  background;  and  (d)  inadequate  screening  and  counseling 
before  departure.  The  6%  decrease  of  entries  in  Northern  Montana 
College,  which  has  been  consistently  a  high  drop-out  school  for  the 
AVT  program;  (2)  a  community  living  staff  member,  providing  needed 
personnel  for  trainee  counseling;  (e)  fewer  family-head  women  ac¬ 
cepted  for  services;  and  (4)  improved  screening  at  Agencies. 
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Four  new  courses  were  developed  and  approved  for  use  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Secretarial  Automation  and  Private  Secretary 

Aircraft  Powerplant 

Electronics 

Capital  School  of  Business 
Helena,  Montana 

School  of  Aeronautics  &  Related  Trades 
Helena,  Montana 

Two  nurses '  training  programs  are  offered  in  the  Billings  Area. 
Practical  nursing  is  offered  at  Northern  Montana  College,  Havre, 
Montana;  and  in  Missoula  County  High  School,  Missoula,  Montana. 

One  single  woman  and  one  family  head  woman  were  enrolled  in  the 
practical  nursing  course.  The  family  head  woman  was  placed  on 
interrupted  status  because  of  pregnancy  and  the  single  girl  will 
complete  training  in  August. 

An  Associate  Degree  Registered  Nurse  course  is  offered  at  Northern 
Montana  College.  One  single  woman  was  enrolled  in  the  course  but 
was  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  because  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  progress. 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  PROGRAMS  IN  BILLINGS  AREA  (MONTANA)  (Cont .  ) 

(As  of  10/26/66) 


ADOPTED  AT  DENVER,  COLORADO,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1964 
NO.  1  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  LAW  AND  ORDER 

The  Governors  Interstate  Indian  Council  affirms  its  belief  that  all 
citizens,  Indian  and  non- Indian  alike,  are  entitled  to  equal  protection 
of  life,  property,  and  personal  rights  under  laws  administered  through 
a  single  judicial  system.  This  objective  should  be  accomplished  on  the 
basis  of  tri-lateral  agreement  between  tribal,  federal,  and  state 
governments . 

NO.  2  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  INDIAN  CLAIMS 

The  Governors”  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  means  should 
be  provided  to  expedite  the  adjudication  of  Indian  claims.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  standard  judicial  procedure  of  compromise  in  civil 
actions  and  requests  for  delays  in  hearing  and  filing  of  briefs  should  be 
more  carefully  policed  and  granted  only  after  a  finding  that  these 
requests  can  be  legitimately  sustained. 

NO.  3  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  EDUCATION 

The  strength  and  progress  of  our  nation  and  the  groups 
within  it  depend  upon  the  recognition  of  the  individual  worth  of  each 
citizen  and  the  development  of  his  capacity  to  meet  his  responsibilities 
to  himself  and  his  community.  Education  is  the  major  institution  by  which 
the  vital  purposes  of  our  free  society  can  be  fostered  and  preserved 
and  is  the  chief  means  by  which  Indian  people  can  secure  for  themselves 
the  benefits  of  our  society. 

Educational  opportunities  for  Indian  youth  must  include  adequate 
guidance  and  counseling  services. 

The  values  of  these  opportunities  will  be  realized  only  with  the 
support  of  the  parents  and:their  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
development  in  their  children  of  acceptable  standards  for  personal 
advancement,  their  use  of  educational  and  work  opportunities,  the  assumption 
of  moral  and  social  obligations  and  the  preservation  of  traditional 
cultural  values. 

j 

The  Governors”  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  education  of  j 
Indian  students  can  be  improved  through:  j 

' 

1.  Additional  or  expansion  of  individual  Indian  student  guidance 
services  by  existing  school  systems. 

I 

2.  Adequate  financial  support  from  Federal  sources  until  each  state, 
on  an  individual  option  basis,  can  finance  the  education  of  Indian 
students. 

3.  Research  into  the  high  drop-out  of  Indian  students  from  school 
with  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  this  loss  of  human 
resources  can  be  best  corrected. 
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4.  Cooperation  among  Tribal  Councils,  local  public  school  officials, 
State  Directors  of  Indian  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  developing  opportunities  for  Indian  students  not  only 
for  formal  education,  but  also  for  further  training  after 
leaving  school. 

5.  A  pre-school  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  age  group  is 

qrged.  '--f-'1. 

l.r  j 

6.  Encourage  students  to  attend  schools  in  the  local  community 
whenever  home  conditions  permit. 

NO.  4  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  STATEMENT 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Council  to  endorse  the  expanded  programs 
for  providing  employment  to  Indian  people  in  the  reservation  area  through 
industrial  development  and  the  utilization  of  the  natural  and  human 
resources  to  full  potential.  To  this  end  we  urge  that  assistance  be 
given  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  preparation  of  resources  inventories,  r 
overall  economic  development  plans  and  feasibility  studies  for  specific 
industries  that  might  economically  be  operated  in  the  various  reservations 
including  the  development  of  the  Tourist  and  Recreational  potentials  of 
the  specific  reservation. 

All  technical  branches  of  the  Federal  and  State  government  should 
provide  more  efficient  service  to  the  tribes  in  the  development  of  the 
economic  potential  of  the  reservations.  This  technical  assistance  is 
essential  if  the  tribes  and  nearby  communities  are  to  move  forward  with 
their  development  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian  Tribes, 
local  non-Indian  communities  and  state  and  county  industrial  development 
organizations,  should  work  together  to  develop  job  opportunities  for 
Indian  people  through  the  utilization  of  reservation  resources  and 
attracting  suitable  industries  to  the  area. 

NO.  5  INDIAN  HEALTH  POLICY  STATEMENT 

The  objective  of  the  Indian  health  program  should  be  the  improvement 
of  health  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  general 
population  of  the  states.  The  criterion  of  an  adequate  health  program  for 
Indian  people  should  not  only  be  that  equal  health  services  are  offered 
but  that  equal  results  are  obtained.  The  provision  of  health  services  for 
Indian  people  in  communities  is  not  an  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  should  be  shared  by  state,  local  and  tribal 
governments. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  following: 

1.  Continued  stress  on  the  control  of  communicable  disease. 

2.  Improvement  of  sanitary  facilities  in  Indian  communities. 

3.  Family  and  community  health  education. 

4.  Cooperative  relationships  among  tribal  governments,  governmental 
health  agencies  and  the  medical  profession  for  developing  and 
coordinating  health  services  for  Indian  people. 
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NO.  6  TRAINING  POLICY  STATEMENT 


An  important  contribution  toward  alleviation  of  sub-standard  economic 
conditions  in  Indian  communities  as  well  as  for  provision  of  profitable 
training  for  Indians  who  have  not  completed  high  school,  or  for  whom 
college  training  is  not  feasible  must  be  an  active  program  of  vocational 
education  and  training.  The  Council  fully  supports  the  development  of 
this  type  of  training  program  and  urges  that  each  state  government  provide 
its  Indian  communities  with  all  information  on  federal  and  state  aid 
available  to  them.  Such  special  training  should  be  regarded  as  supplemental 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  program  and  not  a  substitute  for 
it  or  for  higher  education, 

110,  7  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 

The  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  no  plan  or 
proposal  to  terminate  federal  supervision  over  any  Indian  tribe,  band  or 
reservation  should  be  considered  which  does  not  have  the  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  members  affected  and  which  does 
not  give  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  those  members  of  the  tribe  who  are 
living  on  the  reservation  and  the  state  has  agreed  to  the  same. 

IIO.  8  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  WELFARE 

The  facilities  of  public  welfare  programs  should  be  available  to 
Indian  people  including  assistance  and  social  services.  There  is 
particular  need  for  more  adequate  child  welfare  services  to  be  developed 
in  cooperation  by  tribal,  state  and  federal  governments.  It  is  the 
responsibility  at  each  level  of  government  to  make  certain  that  information 
regarding  public  welfare  services  is  available  to  Indian  people  and  that 
they  also  are  aware  of  restrictions  in  the  programs.  It  is  a  particular 
responsibility  of  tribal  government  to  keep  informed  regarding  public 
ws If are  services  and  to  help  individual  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

NO.  9  POLICY  STATEMENT  REGARDING  INDIAN  TREATIES, 

The  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  recognizes  that  sacred 
Indian  Treaties  are  existent  and  that  the  Federal  Government  has  obligation^ 
both  moral  and  legal,  which  need  to  be  recognized  and  honored  by  the 
Federal  government.  Federal  programs  which  affect  Indian  water  and  land 
rights  and  Indian  development  plans  and  cause  an  adverse  impact,  should 
respect  and  honor  Indian  treaties  and  should  respect  and  honor  the  rights 
of  Indian  people  to  give  final  approval  to  such  programs. 

Any  plan  of  the  Federal  Government  to  override  or  ignore  these  sacred 
Treaty  rights  is  deplored. 

NO.  10  POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS 

The  Governors*  Interstate  Indian  Council  believes  that  there  is  a 
serious  need  for  closer  cooperation  and  coordination  among  all  federal 
state  and  local  agencies  which  provide  or  propose  services  and/or  facilities 
for  planning  and  development  on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 


